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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE foreign event of the week has been the death of Marshal 
Concha, on June 27, while rallying his troops for an 
attack upon the Carlists. The accounts of the event are con- 
tradictory to the last degree, as are also the biographies of 
the Marshal, in most of which his feats are inextricably con- 
fused with those of his brother, José, Captain-General of 
Cuba; but. the most probable one is the following:—The 
Marshal had arranged a plan for carrying the Carlist positions 
before Estella, but was delayed by commissariat mismanage- 
ment so great that his troops were three days without food. On 
the 27th, wearied out by delay, he ordered the troops to carry 
Peia Muro; but they were twice repulsed, and in the third 
attack two battalions, hungry, tired, and it may be daunted 
by the day’s repulses, “‘craned” at the work. The Mar- 
shal, a man of singular courage, rushed forward to take the 
lead in person, and was shot dead. General Echague, the 
next in command, being still without commissariat, found 
himself compelled to retreat and entrench himself, while await- 
ing reinforcements and supplies. Some 3,000 men, with 
twelve more guns, have been sent to him; and General 
Zabala, the Minister at War, has taken the command. It will 
cost him, perhaps, some weeks to supply his force and put his 
men once more in spirits, but Estella should be carried. It is 
doubtful, however, if this is of much use, unless the Carlist 
retreat can be cut off, and for this Zabala has not men. 

















On Sunday last, Marshal MacMahon held a review of the troops 
near Paris, or 50,000 of them, and on Monday he issued an Order 
of the Day, not to them, but the whole Army, which we have dis- 
cussed elsewhere, but which is held generally to mean that he 
intends to remain till November 20th, 1880, head of the 
Republic. The Radicals are delighted and the Legitimists 
enraged, and the Committee of Thirty have thrown out M. 
Casimir Perier’s proposition, as also that of M. Lambert de 
Sainte-Croix. It appears to be believed that a proposal 
will be brought forward by the majority of the Committee con- 
firming the personal power of the Marshal, but adding to it 
the right of dissolution ; but this scheme has still to be discussed 
in the Assembly, It will probably fail, the dislike of French 
Deputies to vest the dissolving power in one man being 
nearly insuperable. They believe, not being Englishmen, that if 
the Chief of the State possesses a legal power, he will use it, 
until he gets an Assembly to agree with him, or frightens 
Deputies out of their independence. There is no doubt that as 
Radical Deputies are seldom rich, and as an election costs £2,000 
without bribery, the threat of a penal dissolution would be a very 
Serious one. The end of it all, we suspect, will be a law decreeing 
that no future Assembly can sit more than so many years, pro- 
bably three, without renewal at the polls. 


The Emperor of Russia has directed the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, with many distinguished officers, to congratulate the 
Emperor of Austria on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
pn admission to the Military Order of St. George, June 
28. As this is also the anniversary of the battle of Raab, 
“¢., of the first victory gained by the Russian troops over the 
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Hungarians in 1849, the occurrence has given rise to many specu- 
lations. Is the old alliance renewed, or is the Czar calmly 
satirising the Kaiser, or is it all an accident? There are 
few accidents in the arrangement of ceremonials of the kind, 


3 | and the intention of the Czar may be to remind the Austrian 


Emperor that if again in danger, he may be again compelled to 
apply for Russian assistance. The Times seems to think that an 
intentional affront is involved in the incident, but if so, the Haps- 
burgs have met: it with their usual stately calm. The Emperor 
receives the Archduke, and says nothing of Raab; his Ambassa- 
dor in London takes the occasion to utter a speech dilating on 
the harmony between Austria and Hungary; and the cue 
obviously given to everybody is to say that the incident has only 
revealed the completeness with which the two kingdoms have for- 
gotten their domestic quarrel. Indeed, it may tend to harmony, 
for Hungary is not likely to forget that without German sup- 
port she, with her partly Slavonic population, would lie at the 
mercy of St. Petersburg, or that the best road to Constantinople 
lies through Buda. 


A rumour is current, which seems to have a foundation of 
some kind, that Mr. Disraeli is not quite so secure of the House 
of Lords as he has been. He is said to have pointed out to Con- 
servative Peers at a recent meeting that the composition of the 
House has been much changed by Liberal creations, and that 
he really must have more regular attendances. Moreover, he 
desires to introduce some social reforms next year which the 
Peers do not approve; and a second meeting was held this week, 
that the Premier might educate them a little. It is certain the 
meetings have been held, and as we pointed out just after 
the Ministry came in, the control of Mr. Disraeli over the Peers 
is never absolutely certain. It would be a fine bit of irony, if 
the Upper House proved the stumbling-block in Mr. Disraeli’s 
path ; but of course, any little difficulty will soon disappear, 
unless indeed its disappearance depends on a decent attendance 
in the Lords, The Peers would let in Sir Charles Dilke as 
Premier, sooner than attend properly. 


Mr. Russell Gurney is to introduce the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s (or Lord Shaftesbury’s) Public Worship Regulation Bill 
into the House of Commons; and Thursday next, the 9th July, 
is fixed for its discussion. Mr. E. A. Leatham and Mr, Dillwyn 
have both given notice of their intention to move its rejection ; 
while Mr. Hall, the new Member for Oxford, is to move that it is 
not desirable to proceed with the Bill at the present time. That 
one or other of these attempts on its life will succeed is all but 
certain; in fact, if there were otherwise a disposition to 
accept the Bill, time does ndt remain in the present Session 


for so novel and exciting a discussion. But in point of fact,. 


the difficulty will be to find a party in favour of the Bill 
in the House of Commons. The excesses of the Ritualists 
might have been curbed by the simple plan of direct legislation, 
but there is something so quaint in quelling a Ritualistic rebellion 
by -etting up a new and more efficient mode of enforcing a rubric 
admitted on all hands to be obsolete, and one favourable rather to 
the antique, and therefore more elaborate ritual, than to simplicity, 
that it is hopeless work recommending such a measure to the 
robust sense of the House of Commons. Mr. Russell Gurney has 
succeeded to the réle which Lord Selborne, as Sir Roundell 
Palmer, would doubtless have adorned, of making the Bill appear 
plausible to the cars even of the House of Commons. But he 
will hardly succeed as well. He has a useful habit of letting the 
sharp outline of the facts of his case appear, and that will hardly 
serve his purpose on the present occasion, 





The Bishop of London's Bill for recognising Convocation as 
holding the initiative in ecclesiastical legislation, is not to be pro- 
ceeded with this Session, and is hardly likely, we should think, to 
be reproduced in any future Session. When Parliament begins to 
forget that Parliament made the Reformed Church we now have, and 
accordingly gives up its initiative in reforming that Church to a 
comparatively fortuitous concourse of clergymen, Parliament itself 
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we suspect, its ‘mail childhood pany some 


ain to ‘take away its bauble.” 


The great debate on Home-rule, raised by Mr. Butt. lasted 
through the whole of Tuesday and Thursday nights. 
course, impossible for us to condense even the principal speeches, 
though we have noted the great lines of argument e ‘Isewhere ; but 
the debate would have been a brilliant one, had it been more 
The Home rulers were as far below the Repealers’ mark 


equal, 
as Home-rule is below Repeal as a practicable policy. Mr. Butt | 
was too historical, and will talk nonsense about Austro- | 


Hungary, as if there were any equality in physical powers 
between Ireland and Britain. Mr. M‘Carthy, at 
length, stated proposals as to the division of powers which 
would place Ireland in the position of Massachusetts, and the 
rank and file added nothing of interest. By far the best speech 
on the Home-rule side was Mr. Sullivan's, who, in a burst of true 
oratory, listened to with deep attention by the House, pushed 
the argument that Ireland was prosperous, by asking if 
‘* Exactly as a county of 


aside 
Ireland outside Ulster was contented. 
Ireland was prosperous, there the cause of Home-rule triumphed. 
Should he appeal in vain to this country, which once led the 
way in the struggle for liberty on the battle-fields of Europe, 
to recognise that there was something greater and grander than 
mere animal life, than mere bread-aud-butter and clothing? He 
refused to allow the question of his country’s national life to be 
reduced to the mere level of the pocket or the stomach. Take 
any man, feed him, clothe him, regulate his household in the best 
possible way, and ask him was he satisfied? If not, what 
did he want? He would say, ‘I want liberty.’”’ The 
true and the only answer to that is, that Ireland has exactly 


as much liberty as England has, and that the difficulty Irish | 


Catholics find in rising to high oflice is a difficulty which 
will die here, it died in America, where the strong 
suspicion that President Grant is a Catholic has scarcely cost 
The brilliant speech of the O'Donoghue was on the 
other side, and the effect of it was very naturally, though rather 
absurdly, impaired by the proof produced by Mr. Power that he 
also had been a Home-ruler. 


has 


as 


him a vote. 


Mr, Disraeli’s speech, a little laboured and labyrinthine at 


first, soon worked itself clear, and became very amusing as well as | 


sagacious, He remarked that Repeal must precede Federation, as 
Federation clearly means an arrangement between independent | 
States,—equal as regards their right. Moreover, whatever the 
arrangement subsequently adopted, whether one Local Parliament 
and one Imperial Parliament, or, as would be more conceivable, 
three Local Parliaments and one Imperial Parliament, the plan 
must end in co-ordinate and competing authorities, acting on 
** policies totally distinct ” and bringing about active hostilities. 
And what were the great grievances which were supposed to 
necessitate such a machinery ? Wasit Irish Coercion Bills ? If so, 
how was it that the vast majority of Irish Members voted for 
these coercion Bills, instead of recording their protests ? 
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(c heloon)), Mr. Eyton 1 (F lint District t), Mr. ( rourley (Sunderland, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson (Carlisle), Mr. Edward Jenkins (Dundee), an 
Mr. Serjeant Simon (Dewsbury). Most of these gentlemen, ho 
doubt, have a considerable number of Irish constituents, while Sip 
| Gharles Dilke is probably influenced by theoretic views of Political 
right, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, perhaps, by respect for the Irish 
teetotallers, who help him with the Permissive Bill. The tot 
Home-rule vote was sixty-one, or including tellers, sixty-three 
The number of Irish Members, therefore, who voted for Home. 
rule was fifty-three, a bare majority (of one) of the Irish Members, 
and many of these are Home-rulers only in the mildest and mog; 
innocent sense of the term. ‘The majority was 458, or including 
tellers, 460. Mr. Butt’s plan, even as regards Ireland alone, and 
still more as regards Ireland and Great, Britain, is but the plan of 
| a disjunctive conjunction, after all. 


‘The Education debate of Wednesday, on Mr. Dixon's Bill fo, 
extending educational compulsion (by the agency of School 
Boards) to the whole of England and Wales, was chiefly remark. 
able forthe extreme moderation and ability of the speeches in which 
that plan was defended. Mr. Dixon made the case for extended 
compulsion quite unanswerable. Ile showed that, in spite of all 
the money spent on education, of all the children who ought 


}to be at school, only one-half were on the register; of 
| those on the register, who ought to be submitted to 
inspection, only one fourth were so submitted, while of 
those so submitted, only one-sixth passed the examina- 
tion, and they often not in the higher standards. In fact, 


| 

only about one in seventeen of the children in our schools carry 
| away from school anything worth having, which means, as only 
| half the proper number are on the books at all, that not one in 
thirty-four of the children who need a real education get what 
they need. And the real reason both of the number of absentees 
| and of the inadequate teaching of those who do go, is the want 
lof enforced attendance. All parties, the Church and Dissent, 
the Birmingham League and the Manchester Union, are de- 
|manding compulsion, and wherever it had been tried, it had 
produced great results. 
| 


Mr. Dixon’s speech was so modeente. even in advocating the 


extension of School Boards, that Mr. Birley, the Conservative 
| Member for Manchester, who had given notice to move its re- 
jection, and formally did so, was surprised, Mr. Faweett 


| ° ° ° . ra be 
| remarked, into virtually seconding the motion. Mr. J. G. Talbot 


| (West Kent) refused to vote for School Boards till School Boards 
were again allowed to teach catechisms,—a view which Sir John 
Lubbock pulled to pieces very ably, asking why Mr. Talbot 
wanted to keep all children uneducated, except on condition that 
they should be taught a great number of miscellaneous opinions, 
many, if not most, of which Mr. Talbot himself would regard 
as heretical, mischievous, and false. Mr. Forster declared him- 
self for the Bill, as far as regarded extending direct compulsion, 
| which was its principle, though he did not believe in compelling 
the election of reluctant School Boards to impose education on 
the children against the Boards’ He thought all children 
under ten ought to be compelled to go to school, but that above 


will. 


as Mr, Sullivan said, to put an end to Irish “subjugation ” ? 
Nothing struck him as more astounding than the Irish pride | that age the system might be very elastic ; as for the machinery. 
in that subjugation. ‘They were always boasting of it. Mr, Sul- | that was the responsible Minister's business, though he thought 


] 


livan was quite “ clate” when he got upon Irish subjugation. Mr, 
Disraeli denied that the Irish are an ancient nation which has been 
conquered more than all other ancient nations. ‘They had not been 
conquered as often as the English. Cromwell conquered Lreland, 
but not till after he had conquered England. William IIT. would 
not have succeeded in conquering Ireland, if he had not first con- 
quered England. Irish gentle men should forget these historical 
reminiscences 
ferent to everything beyond the ‘information of the current hour,” 
If, therefore, Irish gentlemen would but hold their tongues, and 
give up their morbid pleasure in rehearsing painful stories, nobody 
would remember that Ireland had ever been subjugated. As for 
modern examples of federation, was it for such an Empire as that 


Systems of education are fast rendering us indif- 


of the United Kingdom to emulate the limited success of an ex- | 


periment so novel as that now trying before our own eyes in the 
case of the Austro-[ungarian Federation? Mr. Disraeli was not 
prepared to stake the fortunes ‘*‘ of an Empire whose flag floats 


upon many waters” on so dubious an experiment as that, And 
thus, with a serious warning against the danger of civil war, Mr. 


Disracli closed a very cloquc nt and effective speech, 


The division-list of the Home-rulers contains ten British votes. 
Mr. Burt (Morpeth), Mr. Cowen and Mr, Hamond (Neweastle-on- 
Tyne), Mr, John Kynaston Cross (Bolton), Sir Charles Dilke 


it might be managed through Government officials, assisted, if 


‘* What were our magistrates and police 
for, but to carry out the law?” Lord Sandon declared that the 
Government would have been *‘ unworthy of their place,” if they 
had made up their minds so soon on so difficult a question as the 
-a kind of ‘unworthi- 


possible, by a local body. 


best way of getting the children to the schools, 
ness,’ we think, which the country would be disposed to tolerate 
even more willingly than the emphatically suspensive virtues with 
which that highly imaginary unworthiness is strikingly contrasted. 
The majority was 320 156, shoals of Liberals staying 
away, and a few voting for the Government. Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Childers, and Mr. Stansfeld voted with Mr. Forster for Mr. 
Dixon’s motion. Mr. Goschen and Mr. Lowe did not v 


against 


S. Camacho, the Finance Minister of Spain, has produced his 
Budget. The accounts as yet received are hardly clear, but it 
would appear that he expects a revenue of £19,00Q,000, partly 
dependent on new and bad taxes; that he hopes to borrow 
£10,000,000 more, and that he expects his expenses to be about 
£27,000,000, He intends to make some arrangement or other 
about the overdue coupons, and will pay no more interest, but 
| only assign £1,000,000 a year for the payment of the Foreign 
| Debt, that is, we presume, by drawings at par. As this million 
is no more certain than any other payment from the Spanish 
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Treasury, the budget involves repudiation, and has excited such 
indignation, even in Spain, that it is believed S. Camacho will 
modify it, issuing some other promise. Serrano seems as unable 
to find a financier as a General. 








The Tories ought toe erect a statue to Lord Aberdare. His 
Bill helped to let them into power; Mr. Cross’s attempt to im- 
prove it has helped them to waste the Session in talk ; and now 
Lord Aberdare has let them off with the gentlest of rebukes. 
There can be little doubt that on Tuesday night, when Mr. Cross’s 
Bill passed its second reading, a temptation was offered to Lord 
Aberdare such as few party-men would have had the courage to re- 
sist. Mr. Lowe in his place would have shown that the Tories were 



















P plan of a set of unscrupulous blunderers, who had claimed power in order 

to alter an oppressive Bill, had promised in the Queen’s Speech to 
Bill for improve it, and had left it just as it was, the true constituency 
School insisting that it should not be altered. Lord Aberdare, how- 
remark. ever, let the Tories off with the, remarks that they had dis- 


in which covered how factitious the agitation was, and that Lord Beau- 
w champ, who has charge of the Bill, had explained everything 








oa except the reason for its existence; adding only a lengthy history 
> ought of the good which his own measure had wrought. C onsidering all 
eps a the Tories have said of Mr. Bruce, his speech was really a miracle 
ted pa of amiability, but in a party sense it was a wise one. It did not 
ile of irritate anybody, but softly showed the way to give the new 
amina. Government a rattling fall. * Mr. Cross’s Bill,” says Lord Aber- 
n fact dare, in the fatherliest manner, ‘is really not wanted. Suppose 
S catty we drop it. jee eee 
8 only Mr. Evelyn Ashley moved on Monday ‘ That no arrangement 
one in for the government of the Gold Coast would be satisfactory 
t what which involved the recognition of slavery in any form,” and 
entees proved that as the number of inhabitants was only 200,000, and 
» Want as Captain Glover had bought off Houssas from slavery for £5 
ssent, each, emancipation could not possibly cost a million, Mr. 
e de. Lowther made an able but non-committal speech in reply, in 
b had which he showed that Liberals, to their disgrace, had tolerated 
the system, but mainly relied upon the argument that we had 
& the no power in the Protectorate to put down slavery, an argument 
ative which does not at all events prove that we have no power to put 
8 Te it down in our own territory, where it exists, where it is recognised, 
weett and where it renders all our parade of hatred to slavery hypocri- 
albot tical bluster. We are always plaguing Brazil about slaves, and 
aris then allow their existence in our own dominions ; and the House 
John of Commons, but for Mr. Whitbread’s interference, would actually 
Ibot have voted, by a crushing majority, that this was proper. Mr. 
that Whitbread, who has tact in its highest degree, advised the with- 
om drawal of the motion, and assumed that some remarks of Mr. 
mr Disracli’s implied a promise of immediate action. They implied 
ie, nothing of the sort, Mr. Disraeli distinctly stating that he con- 
wm sidered immediate emancipation “an act of violence.” He might 
“ as well call a law prohibiting murder under penalty of death “an 
fs act of violence.” ‘The plain truth of the matter is, that if the 
si Commons, by a heavy vote, insisted that slavery on the Gold 
pi Coast should cease by January 1, 1875, slavery would cease ; and if 
ei Lord Palmerston had been among them, they would have done it. 
Q The Metropolitan Board has unanimously passed a resolution 
oe that its duty is either to initiate a scheme for supplying gas to 
. London, or to secure legislative protection to consumers, who are 
* now at the mercy of private companies armed with public privi- 
he leges. ‘The Gas Companies and the Board are worthy antagonists, 


and the prospect before the gas consumers is, therefore, a plea- 
sant one. They may have good gas in the end, but for the 
h next ten years they will have to pay the expenses of a 
‘| grand Parliamentary fight. We remember the Telegraph arbitra- 
tion too well to believe in cheap gas, unless, indeed, Mr. Grant 
. sees his way to buy up all gas shares, and make a present of them 
: to Colonel Hogg. A bright inventor with a millionaire behind 
him might do it, but invention in this matter of light has been at 
a stand-still for half a century. 
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On Thursday, Mr. Albert Grant signed the deed transferring 
the garden in Leicester Square to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Mr. Grant is usually held in the world to be a “knowing ” financier, 
but if his knowingness takes the form of conferring benefits on 
the public, so much the better for the public, and for him. 


“Conservative reaction” has penetrated deeply into the Senate 
of the University of London, who declined last Wednesday, by a 
majority of 17 to 10, the request of the majority of Convocation, 
urging the Senate to apply for a new charter with power to the 
University to admit women to degrees, Only twelve years ago, at a 
time when it was believed, and probably truly believed, that the 
popular body was averse to this proposal, the Senate was equally 
divided on this subject, and the majority against it only consti- 
tuted by the casting-vote of the Chancellor. Moreover, the pro= 
posal of 1862 was much less qualified than that debated on 
Wednesday, since it proposed to open degrees to women on pre- 
cisely the same terms and conditions in every respect as those on 
which they are open to men,—which was by no means the pro- 
posal urged the other day ; indeed, most of the supporters of the 
motion avowed, we believe, that they would not make the age at 
which women are admissible to degrees nearly so young as that 
at which the same degrees are open to men, and some of them 
were further prepared to exclude as far as possible in the case of 
women the principle of individual competition. Yet in spite of 
the much more cautious qualification of the proposal of Wednes- 
day, the number of the opponents of 3women’s graduation was 
increased by seven, while the number of its supporters remained 
stationary. It is remarkable that on this subject the graduate 
members of the Senate completely failed to represent the view 
of Convocation, which had a large majority for the measure, 
while in the Senate the graduate members were six to three 
against it. 

The Dean of Westminster, in presiding last week at the dis- 
tribution of honours and prizes to the students of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Theological College at Cheshunt (of which 
Fletcher of Madely was the first President), remarked on the 
Duke of Argyll’s very strong statement, in the debate on the 
Scotch Patronage Bill, that it was incompatible with the idea of 
a Church to receive any appointment or any influence from any 
but members of that Church. The Countess of Huntingdon at 
least, remarked the Dean, had not thus held, for she had provided 
that her trustees, who were not members of the Church of 
England, were to bestow, at any rate in one instance, the 
patronage of the Established Church. He had no doubt that 
the Church reaped the benefit of it. All Churches, ancient and 
modern, had been affected, to their own great benefit, by in- 
fluences of an external nature ; indeed, the Countess of Hunting- 
don’s College might be said to live on the border-land where the 
ecclesiastical highlands and lowlands meet, and to enjoy all the 
advantages of that picturesque position. And certainly men so 
placed are obliged to enter thoroughlyfinto many views they reject 
as well as the views they hold, and no one can do that without 








The Garden has been completely renovated, and ornamented 
in a slightly florid style with fountain and marble busts which 
will be black in a year, and gravel paths which will be muddy in 
& week, and is thrown open to the enjoyment of the public. ‘The 
improvement to a neglected quarter is great, and the inhabitants 
of the square fully recognise the munificence of Mr. Grant, who 
has spent £28,000 on the only public improvement in London, 


both denying and affirming in a wider and more intelligent 
spirit. Clearly the Duke of Argyll might learn much on the 
subject of a national Church from the Dean of Westminster ; 
but unfortunately, it would be lessons of a kind which Pres- 
byterian Elders have not ears to hear. 


Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, presided yesterday week 
at a meeting in Lincoln, to hear a lecture on the life and times of 
John Wesley. At the conclusion of the lecture, he greatly eulo- 
gised Wesley, especially for saying that none of his followers who 
had not received Ordersin the Church of England should administer 
the Sacraments. That view the Bishop of Lincoln eagerly adopted; 
and calmly proposed to the Wesleyans to rejoin the Church on 
these terms,—that all the Wesleyan ministers should be regarded 
as mere laymen, unless ordained by the Bishops of an Apostolic 
Church. If they would recognise the purely lay character of their 
preachers, he, even he, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, would not ob- 
ject to join their congregations. ‘That was the olive-branch he 
held out, but he would not let them administer the Sacraments,” 
That is indeed an olive-branch just big enough for a wren. If they 
give up everything, and the Church gives up nothing, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln will not any longer account them schismatic, and 
will condone their past sins in pretending to administer sacraments 
that were no sacraments. Could he ask more of any sect than to 
give up all that distinguishes it from the Chureh, whether 
that be much or little? We should doubt whether even the 
exciting prospect of worshipping under the Lord Bishop of Lincoln 
will take the Wesleyans back to the Church on such uninviting 
terms, 





the fame of which will necessarily be carried throughout Europe 








Consols were on Friday 924-923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—>——_ 
MR. DISRAELI IN HIS PATERNAL POSE. 


R. DISRAELI with a majority at his command is a new 
man. The Mr. Disraeli who governed with the acqui- 
escence of a divided Opposition, more powerful when united 
than his own party, was a strategist who meditated deeply on 
the moral alternatives at his command, who sometimes used 
the rod and sometimes dispensed his smiles, but almost always 
drew his resolve from the depths of a deeply considerate, 
though inscrutable judgment. If he was irritating and imperti- 
nent in his remarks on Mr. Gladstone’s demeanour, it was easy 
to see that there was no impulse in the part, that for his own 
good purposes he wished to call out the impetuous side of his 
opponent. If he were disposed to beckon to the Radicals, the 
completely unconscious mode in which he effected his purpose, by 
inserting some highly Conservative guarantee against the effects 
of an otherwise very Radical provision, and allowing it to escape, 
as if in an overheard reverie, that even without that guarantee 
he personally should not have been afraid of the results of the 
provision, afforded quite a new study in the diplomacy of peace 
and war. But the result of all this study of the best conserva- 
tion of political force was unfavourable to unity of effect. Mr. 
Disraeli was a sphinx, but hardly a captain. His own side 
were always uneasy when he gave the orders to march; his 
opponents were always dubious whether they ought to resist, 
or whether something better might not be in store for them 
under his leadership than their own leaders could offer. A 
Pythoness on her Delphic tripod or a priestress interpreting the 
murmur of the wind in the oak-leaves of Dodona, is, of course, 
an interesting character ; and it wasin a great measure Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s, but it was hardly the character most appropriate to the 
Prime Minister of England. And accordingly, now that Mr. 
Disraeli has a majority at his back, he has exchanged it for 
one very different. If a good deal of the oracular lingers in 
him still—and no man can entirely put off the ground-work 
of his character—he gives the paternal instead of the darkly 
threatening or captivating tone to the oracles he utters; while 
the reluctance he affects to administer even the shadow of a 
reproof, and the benevolent manner in which he always 
tempers even the most sparing adverse criticism by accents of 
gracious encouragement, are perfect miracles of magnificent, 
though almost domestic condescension. How fatherly in his 
concession, how fatherly, too, in his rigid enforcement of 
the logical consequence of his concession, he was on Tuesday 
night, when the Home-rulers pressed so anxiously for an 
adjournment of the debate! “I understand there is a wish, 
not confined to one side of the House, for adjournment, and if 
a concession of that kind is to be made, the handsomest way 
of making it is the best. I therefore agree that this debate 
should be continued on Thursday, but I do so with the 
generous confidence that it will be concluded on that night. 
But it will be necessary that we should have a morning sitting 
on Friday.” The permission is given in the “ handsomest 
way,” and with “ generous confidence” that the kindness of the 
giver will not be trespassed upon, but a day of double work 
is to be the consequence. Again, how affectionately didactic 
was his manner some weeks ago, in reminding the House of the 
value of time! It almost recalled to us the children’s books of 
our grandmammas, with their exhortations to little girls, such as 
* Maria, let the passing hour thy youthful reason warn, and 
strive, my dearest, to improve the time that can’t return.” “I 
think the House will agree with me that under the circumstances, 
and remembering that thisis the 8th of June, we should husband 
our resources to the utmost, and that every effort should be 
made on both sides of the House not unnecessarily to waste that 
precious possession of time, which is not sufficiently appreciated, 
I think, by the House until the month of June commences.” 
But even this mild reproof was given with paternal tender- 
ness, and with intimations that by able and skilful co-opera- 
tion the past negligence might be retrieved, and a not too 
distant vacation deserved. And how carefully he extends his 
fatherly interest to both sides of the House. He never forgets 
that he is the Prime Minister of England, not merely a party 
leader. This was, of course, the motive of his declaration at 
Merchant Taylors’ last week, that he was about to resume 
the task abandoned by Pitt and Grenville at the com- 
mencement of the great French war,—in fact, to apply 
to his policy those large constitutional ideas which he 


declined to call Liberal only because he regards “ Liberal | 


opinions” as identified with theoretic Continental carica- 
tures of the earlier ideas, but which certainly could not be 
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in any intelligible sense termed either Conservative or To 
In that speech, Mr, Disraeli represented himself in the light of 
the Minister of a Government which was in its best sense 
paternal, a Government seeking the elements of truth in the 
views of both parties, and refining them from the grosser admix. 
ture of party error till they were purely “ national.” Just so, he 
said at the Royal Academy dinner that “ all that he claimed for 
the political style of Art to which the present Government 
belonged, was that it was “ of the British School,” and he was 
careful to indicate that it differed therein from all the recent 
Governments of this country, some of which had beep 
“Roman,” some had been marked by the “ severer outlines 
of the Tuscan,” but none apparently till this had been 
eminently British. Last year at Manchester his mind was 
harping on the same idea. The Liberals of the day were, he 
said, not national, but cosmopolitan; he wished himself ang 
his followers to represent, without narrowness, the true 
national genius of England. And of course, to be truly national 
is to be superior to party, even to his own. Hence the majestic 
air with which he at once recognises the admirable though one- 
sided aims of the party which opposes him, even while he curbs 
its impatience, and leads up his more immediate followers— 
in some sense he affects to treat almost the whole House as 
his supporters—to larger views of political truth than any to 
which they have hitherto been accustomed, and even insists on 
their submitting to the painful process of gradually enlarging 
their mental horizon. Towards the Tories for some time 
back, towards both parties recently almost equally, his 
attitude has been precisely what the Apostle defines 
as that of a father,—“ What son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not? If ye be without chastisement, of which all 
are partakers, then are ye bastards and not sons.” He is 
determined that, now at least, when he is the Prime Minister 
elected of the nation, none shall be bastards and not sons. 
He chastens all alike, distributing to all alike, “ howe’er 
unjustly they complain, to each his well-appointed share of 
joy and sorrow, ease and pain.” 

The effect is really,—well, not grand, but grandiose. There is, 
as Mr. Disraeli justly said of his own school of Art, a“ firm and 
flowing outline” in his manner. The costume of his policy is 
impressive, but he is a thought self-conscious and pompous. In 
observing his paternal pose, we can never quite get rid of the 
impression that he is something between a Prime Minister and 
a Bishop. Dr. Magee said the other day that Bishops were 
often told they ought to be fatherly, that their proper function 
in life was to be ‘ fathers-in-God ’ to their clergy, but that you 
could not well be fatherly unless there were at least a dis- 
position to be filial—which, on the whole, the recusants 
amongst the clergy do not at presentshow. But is there not a 
reason why aggrieved clergymen find it so difficult to be 
filial? Is there not in the Bishops,;—we do not say in Dr. 
Magee, who is in many respects more the man for a Hothe 
Minister of genius than for a Bishop,—a certain pomp of 
fatherhood which makes the whole relation slightly histrionic ? 
At all events, in Mr. Disraeli there is such a pomp and such a 
self-consciousness. He listens to the Opposition like a Bishop 
hearing a “ plaint,” and replies to them,—as, for instance, in his 
amusing exhortation tothe Irish Members on Thursday night,—as 
if he were removing spiritual scruples, and throwing into his ex- 
planations a vein of hortatory love. That is very amusing, fora 
time, both to Parliament and the English people ; but after all, 
everyone knows just the same that it is “ only Dizzy,” and that 
the great part of father of the Nation, which he is acting 
so carefully, is one which he, as he is in himself, is 
the last man in the world to suit. If Lord Selborne 
were to take up such a part, the nation would know 
perfectly well that it was his own, though they would soon 
tire of it, for the English people hardly like to be benevo- 
lently preached to, as Lord Selborne sometimes benevolently 
preaches to his tenants. But one reason why they do not feel 
bored while it is Mr. Disraeli who is doing it, is that they are 
so delighted and amused at the talent with which the part is 
played. They all know as well as possible that there is the 
rollicking, unscrupulous daring of a Vivian Grey beneath this 
admirably-acted “ heavy father” of the nation. Various stories 
indicative of the ever-springing fountain of careless and 
trenchant scorn for all the great “British” traditions to 
which Mr. Disraeli now so carefully adapts himself as Minister, 
fly about in the drawing-rooms, and add a certain piquancy 
to the skill of this grave national performance. But that 
is a kind of piquancy which will not last. The British 
nation undoubtedly likes a Prime Minister who has, like Lord 
Palmerston, certain sympathies with both parties ; but above 
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with naturalness the assumption of a position above that of a 
party leader. Lord Palmerston was, no doubt, half Conserva- 
tive in his heart; but he never flaunted his Conservatism 
pefore the House, and always endeavoured to give the most 


it likes naturalness, and it is not accustomed to associate ! collision must be dreadful, because we should have to contend 


| 


with an organised and disaffected State, instead of disaffected in- 
dividuals, were alike unanswerable and unanswered. So was Mr. 
Lowe’s short speech, on the impossibility of finding a tribunal 
which should settle “how much of a Mormon elder was 


Liberal possible aspect to his Conservative leanings. It was married to each of his eighty-four wives,”—or in other words, 


as a party leader that he chiefly excelled, and that dread 
of Radical doctrine which was undoubtedly deep in him, was 
never avowed in the form of active sympathy with Conser- 
yatism. The British people in their ordinary mood are dis- 

sed to prefer a statesman who gives proof of more real 
sympathy with his opponents than he professes; but they 
do not like him “to display it ostentatiously. The machinery 
of party, the play of competitive principles, is become so 
completely part and parcel of the British Constitution, that 
anything like an avowed air of superiority to that machinery, 
looks to them like an affectation to be discountenanced. In 
Mr. Disraeli they know pretty well that it is an affectation,— 
that he is not really attached either to the principles of 
«Pitt and Grenville,” or to the principles of Bentinck and 
Derby, or to the principles of Palmerston, or to the principles 
of Gladstone. All views are probably in their essence equally 
indifferent to him, and therefore the spiritual tenderness with 
which he tempers and chastens all parties alike, is, though 
a capital joke and an agreeable interlude in the struggle 
of political life, not a characteristic which will wear well. 
Mr, Disraeli has long had a fixed idea that Mr. Gladstone 
failed from being too much of a party leader ; and he is going 
accordingly into the opposite extreme, and like the actor who 
blacked himself all over in order to play Othello the better, 
affecting a paternal solicitude for the interests of both sides of 
the House, which everybody knows he cannot feel. His apergu 
is not bad, but he overdoes it. We recommend him, if he 
wishes to prosper, to throw off the part of Shepherd and 
Bishop of the Souls of Liberals and Tories alike, and to resume 
the more natural manner of an adroit leader, who cares more 
for success than for anything else in the world. After all, if 
he really belongs to the “ British School,” there is nothing in 
the world so British as standing firmly on your own legs and 
not attempting to play an artificial part. 





THE HOME-RULE DEBATE. 


HE Debate of Tuesday and Thursday on Home-rule has 
been a good and even a brilliant one, but it has left the 
Home-rulers weaker than they were. We do not speak of the 
Division, though that was crushing; or of the dissensions 
among the Home-rulers themselves, though they rose 
to the surface pretty frequently; or of the heavy Irish 
vote against the proposal, though that is a serious addition to 
the weakness of the Irish case,—but of the intolerable want of 
practical sense which the party displayed. There is no want 
of ability among them, no want of oratory, no visible defect of 
earnestness or courage. The single lack in all their speeches 
is the faculty of statesmanship. Mr. Butt was studiously 
moderate, and when he got through his rather tiresome 
reminiscences of Irish history, obtained the full attention 
of the House. Mr. Sullivan’s speech, the last half of 
which appears to have been cut short—for he promised 
to deal with the case of Ulster, and did not—showed 
that the genius for oratory so marked in Irishmen has not 
been extinguished either by their sufferings or their failures. 
Every grievance of the country, small or great, was stated 
with a frankness, and in some cases a force, which left 
nothing to be desired. But no speaker, small or great, 
rose to the Deak level, or met in any way what- 
ever the necessity of the moment,—the demand for a 
clear explanation of the method by which Home-rulers pro- 
pose to meet the difficulties which appal every statesman who 
has resolutely thought-out their claims. There was no answer 
offered to the speech of Lord Hartington, which had so deep 
an effect upon the House, although the Home-rulers had two 
days in which to consider the arguments he had brought for- 
ward. The Marquis, a trained Whig statesman, familiar with 
great affairs, and conscious of leadership amidst a large section 
of his party, is always at his best when discussing a subject 





how much power ought, under the name of Imperial power, to 
be reserved to the General Government of the Federation. So 
was Mr. Disraeli’s objection that if the next war proved, as he 
thought it would prove, to be a religious one, no Parliament 
of Ireland would bear the action which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment might feel it necessary to take. We might, in the crisis 
of a mighty effort, be paralysed by a Secession. That this 
would be the case if Britain fought to prevent the restoration 
of the States of the Church to the Pope is certain, and this 
is but one among many contingencies in which the instinct of 
the two peoples would be hopelessly at variance. That the 
difficulty about Creeds which we discussed last week should 
not have been closely approached is natural enough, for the 
Catholics do not acknowledge it, and Mr. Butt, as a Protestant 
leading a party mainly Catholic, was in an impossible position ; 
but no one of the broad secular difficulties —the right of Ireland, 
for instance, to share in the government of our Colonies, when she 
refuses the English and Scotch all share in her own government 
—was so much as seriously met; while the preposterous joke 
that Scotland, against her own will, should be forced to repeal 
the famous Act “ which terminated at a blow her independence 
and her poverty,” was received as if it had been a serious 
suggestion. 

The majority in Parliament is British, yet no single guarantee 
was offered to remove fears which, even if they are exaggerated, 
are natural to Englishmen and Scotchmen. It did not even occur 
to a single Member that under Mr. Butt’s scheme, every Irish- 
man not naturalised in Britain must be disfranchised, lest he 
should help to control the internal Government over which 
Ireland wishes to renounce all authority. To let Irishmen hold 
the balance of electoral power in Glasgow, unless naturalised, 
would be a direct breach of the new pact between the sister 
Islands. There was lack of practicalness about the whole dis- 
cussion upon the Irish side, a lack the more remarkable, because 
Ireland has been thinking about the Union for seventy-five years; 
and until this lack can be cured—and we believe its cure 
to be impossible—Home-rule must remain a dream. The 
Irish cannot extort it, even if unanimous, and the British 
cannot grant it, even, as Mr. Disraeli said, if Irish complaints 
are true. The complaints themselves can be remedied, but 
that which underlies them, the desire for a more separate 
political status, for a brisker vitality in social life, for thorough 
recognition, in fact, before the world, cannot be conceded until 
the Empire is satisfied of the loyalty of its province. From 
Mr. Butt to Mr. Power, not one man offered one guarantee, 
except his own impression that such loyalty existed. 

The want of a sufficient recognition of this fact, that if 
Ireland were as loyal as Scotland, not to the British, but to 
the Imperial flag, much might be granted her of that which 
she really desires, is the single defect that we perceive in Mr. 
Disraeli’s otherwise most able speech. He recognised, it is 
true, the “sentiment” which is at the very centre of the 
Irish claim; but he made no adequate attempt to soothe 
it, or to show that, secession once impossible, England 
would cease to be so severely just, and become sympathetic. 
It is sympathy the Celts are longing for, not separation, yet 
it is because they ask always for separation that they obtain 
no sympathy. Mr. Disraeli’s chaff of the Irish people for 
talking so constantly of their subjugation—when the 
men who subjugated them subjugated us also—for 
their pride in their alleged misery, for their boastful- 
ness in the disgraces and disasters of their people, for their 
failure to see that, if they would be quiet, nobody would 
remember they had ever been conquered at all—as nobody 
remembers that Cromwell subjugated Scotland as thoroughly 
as he did Ireland—was in his happiest vein, full of fun, and 
truth, and good-humour so evident that the Irish Members 
chuckled under their scolding; and yet, what does it all 
show, but that Mr. Disraeli, though his mind is not in the 
least parochial, cannot quite understand that hunger for 


which, like Home-rule, belongs rather to constitutional than | sympathy which exists in the nature of some races, as 
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as Wolfe Tone complained was the case in 1791, when Ire- 
land had a Parliament; that a separate Parliament must ulti- 
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Scotchmen, reason for a cold pride; but to Irishmen, as 
to Americans and to Germans, want of friendly appre- 
ciation seems a burden hard to be borne, a burden Mr. Disraeli’s 
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laugh, kindly as we admit it to have been, will not remove. 
For the rest, the Premier spoke out as a statesman on this 
question, firmly and decisively, but without acridity, and 
above all, without that savage scorn which penetrates 
the speech of his Attorney-General for Ireland. He re- 
fused to consider precedents from other countries—prece- 
dents of which the one that Irishmen like best, the duality 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, is as yet but an ex- 
periment—as reasons for the liquidation of our ancient 
Empire; he brought into strong relief the fact that it is on 
foreign policy, the one subject which must be reserved for 
Imperial consideration, that the divergencies of feeling would 
be most inevitable ; he refused to regard Home-rule as merely 
“a demand for the establishment of a great Vestry in Dublin,” 
and he concluded with a peroration which, following as it 
did the speech of the Marquis of Hartington, will, we trust, 
convince the limited though noisy party in Ireland who put for- 
ward Home-rule as a panacea for every trouble that their demand 
can be granted only when the Empire has ceased to exist :— 
** T cannot stop merely at the consideration whether it might 
or might not involve our Administrative system in infinite 
difficulties and inconsistencies. These are all light matters, 
compared with the question which I have submitted to myself 
[the possible outbreak of a grand religious war in Europe], and 
which, to my eye, assumes much greater magnitude. I am 
opposed, therefore, to this motion, because I think involved in 
it are the highest and nearest interests of our country. Iam 
opposed to it for the sake of the Irish people as much as for 
the sake of the English and the Scotch. I am opposed to it 
because I wish to see at the important crisis of the world that 
perhaps is nearer arriving than some of us suppose, a united 
people welded in one great nationality, and because I feel that 
if we sanction this policy, if we do not cleanse the Parliamen- 
tary bosom of this perilous stuff, we shall bring about the 
disintegration of the kingdom and the destruction of the 
Empire.” 


MARSHAL MACMAHON’S ORDER OF THE DAY. 
| eo MACMAHON’S “ Order of the Day,” issued on 
4 Monday, after a review of 50,000 men on the previous 
morning, whatever its ultimate object, clearly has this first mean- 
ing. The National Assembly is no longer Sovereign. It is the 
Legislature of a Republic, with enormous and undefined powers, 
but it certainly is not sovereign. It is at liberty to pass any laws 
it pleases, but it is no longer at liberty to perform the most 
important function of sovereignty,—that of appointing and re- 
moving the head of the Executive. “ The National Assembly,” 
he says—and it must be remembered he is addressing the whole 
Army—*in confiding to me for seven years the Executive 
power, has placed in my hands during that period the guar- 
dianship of order and of the public peace. This part of the 
inission which has been imposed on me belongs equally to you. 
We will fulfil it together to the end, maintaining everywhere 
the authority of the law and the respect due to it.” The 
words may be perverted by partisan feeling, but their clear 
meaning is that the Marshal considers his appointment final, 
that he will resist any decree of dismissal as unconstitutional, 
and that he will, if necessary, resort to force. A great deal 
has been made of the words referring to “ the authority of the 
law,” and no doubt they do imply that the Marshal will exe- 
cute any laws the Assembly may decree, but they also imply 
that he is to remain the person legally charged to execute them. 
If the Deputies vote, he will execute, but they cannot vote 
that somebody else shall carry out their will. The Legitimists 
clearly perceive this, and remonstrate bitterly ; and M. Thiers 
perceives it, and in his organ, the Bien Public, complains that 
the Marshal has confused his civil and military attributes, and 
has committed a grave imprudence. Indeed it is asserted, 
apparently on good authority, that the Marshal has given to 
those around him a most explicit declaration as to his meaning, 
saying that he will be no Lieutenant-General, and no Stadt- 
holder; that he will obey any law, or permit dissolution at any 
time, but that he has been appointed Head of the Government for 
sven years, and Head he intends to remain. 
mate object may be is nothing to the question now at hand. 
He is there in the Presidential chair, and he intends to remain 
there ; and as nobody can remove him, he is a fact with which 
every party has to reckon. 

We have no liking for the fact, recognising as we do that it 
gives to the Army by far too high a place in the discussion of 
Constitutional questions, but we cannot deny that its existence 
tends, like the eight years of executive power accorded to 
Washington, to consolidate the Republi 
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| off all Pretenders till November 20, 1880, and during that 


| time, if he survives, will be, as he on Monday signed himself, 
| President of the Republic. That is fatal to the claims of the 
| pure Legitimists, who consider their candidate, the “head of 
| the House of France,” as already King, and dangerous to the 

claims of the Parliamentary Monarchists, who cannot seat 
| their candidate for nearly six and a half years. It is true that 
| the Orleanists incidentally gain by the order of the day one 
| very curious chance. If the Comte de Chambord, as a faith. 
‘ful upholder of the sacred principle of Legitimacy, should 
| be so obliging as to go to heaven about a month 
| before the expiry of the Septennate, and if the Assembly 
/remained Monarchical, and if the Army continued obedi- 
lent, then the Comte de Paris, as head of his House, would 
| be the inevitable King, but the prospect of the occurrence of 
| all those events is anything but near. The Comte de Cham- 
| bord, not yet fifty-four, with his strong will, his inflexible nerve, 
| and his habits of life, is as likely to see eighty as any man of 
| his caste in Europe; while, should accident or disease termi- 
| nate his career, there is little chance that his successor will be 


| accepted by the Chamber which must by that time have been 
elected. The Legitimists, in their anger, are preparing to join 





|the Left in demanding a dissolution, which they think may 
| render the Marshal’s seat untenable, while the Left alone 
among parties can, even after dissolution, accept the Marshal 
}as he is. They mean obviously to have a President elected 
| by the Assembly, and may as well take the Marshal as any other 
| candidate. Anybody who will call himself President of the 
| Republic, and can maintain order for a few years without 
| interfering with the Assembly, is clear gain for them. English- 
| men smile at the importance the French Radicals attach 
|to the word “ Republic,” but while smiling they forget that 
| Republicans in France are fighting hereditary Pretenders, and 
| them exclusively, and that a system which makes the headship 
| of the Executive elective is for them good, if not through 
what it effects, at least through what it excludes. While 
a is a Republic, however Conservative, there is not a 
Monarchy, or an Empire either. Moreover, the mass of 
| Frenchmen, like the mass in all other countries, are greatly 
influenced by habit, and an entire generation, which from 
| eighteen to twenty-five has lived under a Republic, and found 
| it orderly and quiet, will be most unwilling to change it for 
| any other form of government. The electors may want changes 
| 
| 


of many kinds, without wanting a change in the principle of 

authority. Nothing could be less like Republicanism than the 
| principle for which the Southern States seceded, but they never 
| attempted to set up a government not based on the principle 
| that power comes from the people, and must be surrendered 
| into their hands at certain fixed terms. The notion of the 
| Republic will by 1880 be fixed in the mind of Frenchmen, so 
fixed that it will be most difficult for anybody to eradicate it, 
| except by a coup d'état, against which there would be this 
| security,—that no soldier then in the Army will have sworn 
allegiance to any Monarch, or, supposing always the Marshal 
| to be honest, will have known any other legislative power than 
the National Assembly. 

It is said, in answer to the Republican declarations of con- 
| tent, that they are insincere, the Septennate being, in reality, 
| a@ personal government as completely as that of Napoleon, but 
| this is only partially correct. The Marshal does not assume 
| to legislate. He has no veto. His Ministers claim no monc- 
| poly of initiative. Nobody disputes, far less assails, the right 
| of the Assembly to make any corrections in the Budget, or 

to refuse a Ministerial Bill, or to raise the state of siege, or 
even to modify the Military Code. It is true that this last 
Ministry does not resign when defeated, but the effect of that 
is not what it would be in England, to destroy the Constitu- 
ition, but only to reveal more clearly that the Septennate is 
based on the American, and not on the English idea of a Re- 
public. M. Fourtou does not resign any more than Mr. Fish, 
| but the Assembly passes its own Bill all the same, and once 
|law, the administrative machinery carries the new Act out. 
The President, not having the veto, cannot stop that, and as 
a matter of fact, does not try to stop it, insisting only that he, 
| and nobody else, is to be the agent of the Legislating body. The 
Government, for instance, proposes to swamp the elective 
municipalities by giving large taxpayers equal votes with the 
elected Councillors. The Assembly rejects the proposal. 
The Ministers, according to English ideas, ought to 
‘resign, and they do not; but still the proposal is 
rejected, just as much as if they did. The Marshal 
has no power and makes no claim to give the votes in 
Council to the rich of his own authority. The Marshal's 
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owers under the state of siege are too great, and the Assembly | 
has been sitting too long; but with the state of siege raised, | 
and a new Chamber, France would be a real Republic. It is 
not a Republic we like, because we see a permanent danger of | 
conflict between the Marshal and the new Assembly, and because 
we do not consider the Marshal a statesman of sufficient calibre ; 
but itis a Republic. The head of the Executive is elected, and 
for a moderate term,—less, that is, than the usual double term | 
of a successful American President, and not much more than 
the limit Englishmen have affixed to their great foreign com- 
mands. The representatives of the people can order what | 
they please, and are obeyed—could, for instance, to-morrow | 
pass a Habeas Corpus Act without asking anybody’s permis- 
sion. They will not do it, but it is folly to say that because 
they will not, and will not because they could not risk the) 
President’s resignation, therefore France is not at this moment | 
legally a Republic. Englishmen constantly forbear from 
demanding measures they wish for, because if they insisted on 
them their Executive would resign. We should no doubt 
prefer, and prefer very greatly, to see the Republic perma- 
nently established; but after all, permanence cannot be 
secured by anything except the will of the people. Henri 
Cing would be permanent till the next Revolution. 
Napoleon IV. would be permanent till France was tired. 
The Republic will be permanent till it dies, and no 
vote can give it more permanence than that. If the 
Marshal is only honest, the Republic will establish itself with- 
out votes, and we see no reason for seriously questioning his 
honesty. He obtained his appointment legally enough, and 
there is not, as yet, a trace of a desire to extend his term 
without reference to the will of the Assembly, which, if he 
will only not resist it, may repeat his nomination. There is 
always, no doubt, the suspicion that he wishes the Empire 
back, but he clearly does not want it back yet, and after the 
seven years it may be impossible to get it back. Of course, if, 
after seven years, the country calls for Napoleon, the country 
will have Napoleon, but so it would if the Republic were 
voted seven times over. Indeed, as matters stand, the vacancy | 
in 1880 will have, for all true friends of freedom, this advan- 
tage,—that as the recognition of Napoleon as Emperor would 
be legal, though of course, in fact, a Revolution, the change, if 
desired by France, would be accomplished without a massacre 
and without a coerced election. We do not believe the 
French people, after seven years of orderly Republican 
government, will desire anything of the kind; but if it does, 
and, by free election, sends up a Chamber of Bonapartists, 
who is to object, except to the want of wisdom in the national 
will ? 


THE DEBATE ON EDUCATIONAL COMPULSION. 

HE result of the debate of Wednesday, on the subject of | 
educational compulsion, is to our minds much less | 
satisfactory than it appears to the Times. The division- | 
list is discreditable to the Liberal party, and shows a lan- | 
guor and apathy on the most critical of all political sub- 
jects amongst the Liberals which augurs ill for the future. 
No doubt it is true that the issue was confused by the 
introduction into Mr. Dixon’s Bill of an elaborate machinery | 
for establishing School Boards all over the country, whether | 
there be School-Board Schools to manage or not, and this made 
the Bill look like one for enforcing compulsion in a particu- 
lar manner to which there are many serious objections, and 
not simply for establishing compulsion and nothing more. 
3ut Mr. Dixon expressly announced that he did not regard the 
machinery of School Boards as of the essence of his Bill. Mr. 
Fawcett, in a very able speech, entreated all those who were 
in favour of compulsion of any kind to vote for the Bill, 
pointing out that, so long as the children were well educated, 
it was a matter of wholly secondary importance whether they | 
were educated in denominational or in undenominational schools; 
and Mr. Forster, in one of his best speeches, gave the Bill his cor- 
dial support, in spite of his objection to the universal extension 
of the School-Board machinery, on the express ground that the 
extension of the compulsory principle was the leading object 
of the Bill, and that the machinery was a matter for ad- 
ministrative deliberation. In spite of all this encouragement 
to all Liberals who approve of compulsion in any form, to vote 
for the Bill, the division-list showed only 156 votes in its 
favour, almost one-half of the Liberal party absenting them- 
selyes, or else, like Mr. Leatham, Mr. Locke, Mr. Thomson- 
Hankey, Mr. Cowper-Temple, and others, voting against the 
Bill. And amongst the absentees who did not even pair, are to 
be numbered, we deeply regret to observe, Mr. Goschen and Mr. 

















‘should have opposed the Bill is not unnatural. 


‘least, as in this 


means is, 


Lowe. We must say that this division seems to us a bad 
augury for the party and its prospects. That the Conservatives 
Lord Sandon 
and his chief are pledged, it is true, to devise some mode of 
enforcing attendance at school; but they have not committed 
themselves as to the when, and they are perfectly aware that 
they will have much difficulty in overcoming the reluctance of 
many of their own followers when they make the attempt. 
Speakers like Mr. J. G. Talbot and Mr. Scourfield express 
with sufficient candour the real dread which many of the 
party feel of the universal spread of education. The tenant- 
farmers thoroughly dislike the notion of an educated peasantry. 
The country squires are not in love with it. Even men like 
Lord George Cavendish voted against the Bill, though both his 
nephews gave it their support. The Tory Ministry are, there- 
fore, perfectly aware that their followers need a good deal of 
compulsion applied to their own education, and this probably 
for some time, before they will be at all willing to give a 
compulsory education to the rural class. Mr. Scourfield and 
Mr. Talbot spoke for a great battalion of silent Members, who 
could hardly endure to hear of compulsory education in the 
rural districts under any form or shape. If, then, the Liberals 
are lukewarm or apathetic on this subject, as the division-list, 
and the absence of two of their leaders, seem to show, what is 
the prospect of educational progress? We can only hope that 
there may have been a good many Liberals who, in their ex- 
pectation that Mr, Dixon, instead of making the excellent and 
very moderate speech he did, would have put forth a passionate 
manifesto on behalf of the Birmingham League and its policy, 
stayed away from a debate in which they could neither have 
cordially supported nor honestly opposed the motion. That 
there were a few such, we do not doubt. But we fear that 
languor and apathy had as much to do with the matter as 
misapprehension of Mr. Dixon. We hope the feeling of the 
House may be tested next Session by some resolution which 
shall emanate neither from a Birmingham Leaguer, nor from 
an adherent of any particular plan of local machinery, and 
which, therefore, would make it quite clear to us who were 
the friends and who the foes of a thorough Educational system. 

As regards the debate itself, it is certainly satisfactory to 
find that but three avowed opponents of compulsion, Mr. J. 
G. Talbot, Mr. Hardeastle, and Mr. Scourfield, ventured to open 
their mouths in debate. Mr. Scourfield was worse than ob- 
structive, he was anxious to be retrograde. Le was fierce 
against the Act of 1870 for even attempting to provide the 


| physical opportunities of instruction for all the children in 


England. He declared that the cry for compulsion was simply 
the logical corollary of that superfluity of provision ; that it 
was brought in “to prop up the credit of false prophets,” 
who after finding accommodation for too many children, 
now wished to find the children for the accommodation. 
Mr. Scourfield himself thought it a mark of the truest wisdom 
to be contented “ with mediocrity of success.” Indeed he 
probably meant that it was true wisdom to be content 


| with perfect failure, and many are wise in that way ;— 


himself amongst the number, when at 
case, the failure happens to be failure 
in an enterprise which he does not at all wish to succeed. 
When we ave assured officially that there are near a million 
children in the country,—900,000 is the exact number,— 
months’ edueation, and when 
show our wisdom in being 


Mr. Scourfield 


who have not received six 
Mr. Scourfield entreats us to 


‘contented with this * mediocrity of success,” what he really 


make any 
1870, 


content not to 
that the Act of 


that we should be 
effort at all to educate our children; 


'and all which has resulted from it, has been a blunder. Mr. 


Scourfield thinks “ education ” should be understood to include 
all attainments which might be * useful ” to the child : and ap- 
parently holds that it is better to teach a child a handicraft from 
its earliest infancy, than to teach it anything by which it may 


subsequently gain access to the stores of knowledge. “ To 
his mind, the ignorant man was the man who could 
not perform the work he undertook to perform,”’—a peculian 


definition of ignorance which we recommend to the compilers 
of future dictionaries, who will much astonish their readers if 
they accept it. Ifthe ignorant man is the man who cannot per- 
form the work which he undertakes to perform, then some of 
the most accomplished men who ever lived,—like Coleridge, for 
instance,—are the most ignorant; while the little shoeblack who 
undertakes to polish your boots, and does it, is full of knowledge. 
Indeed, under that definition, Mr. Scourfield himself must be 
one of the most ignorant of men, since he undertook to 
give us a clearer notion than is usually entertained of the 
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meaning of the word “ignorant,” and performed his task 
in a way that would carry confusion into every department 
of English speech. What Mr. Scourfield really wanted to 
say was, that ignorance for certain classes is rather desirable 
than not; but not having the full courage of his opinions, 
he covered his heresy by a new definition of the word, at 
once ludicrous and uncandid. Fortunately for the aspect of 
the debate, there were very few speakers who were as little 
ashamed to depreciate education openly as Mr. Scourfield; and 
Lord Sandon’s own official declarations were couched in a very 
different tone indeed. We cannot but fear, however, that the 
profound inertia of the bulk of the country party on this head 
will interpose a very serious obstacle in the path of official 
action, however little influence the Education Department 
may choose to concede to that inertia in qualification of its 
mere wishes, hopes, and anticipations. 

Still, admitting fully the unsatisfactory element in Wednes- 
day’s debate, it is eminently satisfactory to find the whole 
moral authority of the House of Commons committed to the 
principle that the period of that purely tentative anomaly, 
“ permissive compulsion,” has almost expired; and that the 
indirect compulsion of the Factory Acts and the Agricultural 
Children’s Act must shortly be supplemented by some more 
general and universally applicable law. It is true that Lord 
Sandon did not go quite so far as this. He seemed rather to 
contemplate—in the first instance, at all events—the utterly 
inadequate course of enacting “indirect compulsion,” 7.¢., a 
legislative veto on the employment of children under a given 
age, for all possible spheres of labour, whether in town or country. 
The effect of that would simply be, as Mr. Forster very tersely 
put it, that you would interfere peremptorily with child- 
ren’s work, without interfering at all with children’s idleness, 
—and a less allowable course it would be hard to conceive. But 
Lord Sandon only seems to have thrown out a suggestion in 
this direction, and not to have in any way committed him- 
self to so unwise and unworkmanlike a plan. Mr. Forster, 
on the contrary, advocated very strongly the extension of 
direct compulsion to the whole kingdom; and for so doing he is 
taunted, rather ignorantly, by the Pall Mall Gazette with being 
willing to accept in Opposition a responsibility he would not take 
when in office,—our contemporary having apparently forgotten 
that, on the 17th July of last year, Mr. Forster frankly told the 
House of Commons that he personally had been anxious and quite 
prepared to impose a compulsory law on the whole of England 
and Wales, but that he had not succeeded in gaining the 
assent of his colleagues to that step. Such a measure is 
what is really wanted; and though it would have to be worked 
out with great care, and we quite admit that a School Board, 
elected solely for the purpose of enforcing compulsion, would 
often be the worst means, because, as Mr. Forster says, the most 
reluctant of all agencies, for putting it in force, we do not 
believe at all that the difficulties on which some of our con- 
temporaries dilate with so much gusto are in any degree over- 
whelming. Of course there would have still to be, as there 
already are, provisions excepting the cases of children who live 
too far from any school for constant attendance. Of course, too, 
the requisite number of days’ attendance in the year would 
have to be made up in the rural districts with reference to the 
seasons at which children’s work was least needed in the fields ; 
indeed, the whole system in the country would have to be 
more elastic than in the towns. But it is absurd to say that 
the difficulties connected with low wages and distance from 
schools cannot be as easily overcome in England as in Switzer- 
land or Germany, where these difficulties practically exist in 
precisely the same force, and ave overcome. No doubt, 
at first, parents would suffer considerably, by losing a 
large portion of the wages now earned for them by 
children under ten years old,—the highest limit of 
age suggested by Mr. Forster as that of absolute and 
unconditional compulsion: _ But if the education is to be 
really good, the parents‘ would soon recover in the intel- 
ligence of their elder children what they had lost in the 
labour of their younger children ; and besides, it is not the 
parents for whom the law is made, but the children them- 
selves. If it is right for the children to be sacrificed to their 
parents, the whole course of our educational legislation is 
really, as Mr. Scourfield no doubt believes, a blunder and a 
wrong. The principle maintained, however, throughout, is that 
parents have no such right to starve the minds of their 


children, any more than their bodies ; and this being admitted, | p 


educational compulsion in the rural districts, though it ought 
at first to be very mildly enforced, might soon become as real 
and substantial a thing as it already is in the towns. This, 


a 
however, will never be the case, if the sympathies of our News. 
paper Press are to be so active with the rural dislike for edu. 
cation, and so lukewarm with the demand for it, that even 
Conservative statesmen like Lord Sandon seem to speak like 
sanguine reformers, by contrast with the cold depreciation of 
further movement which such papers contain. It seems to ys 
we confess, a humiliating office for the ablest organs of a go. 
called Liberal Press to assume, that they should hold up ag an 
example of the dangerous stimulus of Opposition a statesman 
who has shown himself so consistent in office and in Opposition 
and so bent on moving cautiously and tentatively, as Mr. Forster, 
—and that they should support in his timid deference to the 
prepossessions of a retrograde party, one so highly susceptible 
to the retarding influences of rural opinion as Lord Sandon, 





THE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 


T is hard to say whether the shelving for the Session of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Friendly Societies’ Bill— 
honourably buried on Monday last by a pro forma Committee 
is to be deemed a check for the Ministry or not. A much 
more flinty-hearted Minister than Sir Stafford Northcote, 
might well have yielded to the piteous protests of ignorance 
and prayers for delay, that rose upon him from all sides of the 
House on the occasion of the second reading of the Bill, 
Through the steps which have been taken, it may be said that 





the importance of the subject has been fully recognised, to 
an extent which entitles it to a foremost place in the 
business of 1875, whilst the leading principles on which the 
Government proposes to deal with it have been favourably re- 
ceived by the House of Commons. On the other hand, it may 
be questioned whether, for the great majority of M.P.’s, the 
case is not one, as Roman Catholic theologians say, of “invincible 
ignorance ”—whether more than a handful of them will know 





any more on the subject next year than they do this—whether, 
like that of the Judicature Bill, it is not one which must be 
taken on trust from those who are really versed in it, whether 
the measure is not just such a one as a new Government, in 
the freshness of its strength, ought to rely on its majority, 
whilst yet unbroken, to carry through. It is said that 
the two most important bodies affected by the Bill—the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows and Foresters, numbering 
together about 900,000 members—would have been glad to 
see the Bill passed, with some amendments, in the course of 
the present Session. It is certain that its chief opponents have 
been those great collective Burial Societies whose malpractices 
were lately dwelt on in this journal. The Bill of this year 
must, at any rate, form the ground-work of that of next year, 
and it is worth while casting a glance at it, before the promised 
reprint is produced and the subject dismissed for the Recess, 

The faults which have been found with it appear to be 
these :—That it extends to too many different classes of 
Societies ; that it attempts to do either too much or too little ; 
that it seeks to introduce a new and costly system of district 
registration ; that it gives too great powers to the Chief Regis- 
trar ; and that it forbids infant insurance. The last objection 
was, indeed, met on the occasion of the second reading by the 
announcement that instead of an absolute veto on infant in- 
surance, a low limit (thirty shillings) was to be fixed for the 
burial insurances of infants under three. 

In order to appreciate the strength of the first objection, it 
is necessary to see what the Bill really aimed at. Substantially 
it does not seem to do more than to bring into one code the 
law relating to a number of different classes of Societies which 
the Fourth Report of the Friendly Societies Commissioners 
show to be already within the domain, so to speak, of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, either as such, or as Barrister 
to revise the rules of Savings Banks, with the exception of 
Building Societies, which have probably been left to the opera- 
tion of their own Bill, already passed by the Commons. Mr. 
Lowe’s Bill of 1870, printed as an appendix to the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, established the precedent of bringing all these 
various Societies into one measure, although, indeed, it con- 
fined itself to vesting in the Board of Trade all the powers 
of the Registrar or Barrister, without correcting any of the 
useless discrepancies which the appendices to the Commis- 
sioners’ Report show to exist in the legislation respecting such 
Societies. When it is observed that the special clauses relating 
to all classes of Societies other than Friendly ones are com- 
rised in six pages in the Bill out of thirty-three, it is 
clear that the objection, as a general one, falls to the ground. 
Special objections would, no doubt, arise if the Bill could be 





shown uselessly to interfere with existing legislation as respects 
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any of these other Societies, and this appears to be the plea 

against it set up by the Trade Unions, whether well founded or 

not. But the advantage of creating, as far as practicable, a 

single method of procedure for a number of different classes of 

bodies, all accustomed to resort to the same office, can hardly be 
ainsaid. 

Of all these bodies—which the Commissioners’ Reports show 
to be nearly 27,000 in all, with nearly five millions of members 
and over £34,000,000 of funds—no doubt Friendly Societies 
are the most important, since they comprise alone, in legalised 
Societies, some three millions and a half of members, with at 
least £11,000,000 of funds, besides at least 10,000 unre- 
gistered Societies, with a million of members and £2,000,000 
of funds, which it is most desirable to bring within the pale of 
the law. These form accordingly the main subject of the Bill 
and of all the discussion which has taken place upon it, and 
it is in respect of these that the objection has been chiefly 
taken that the Bill does either too much or too little. Mr. 
Roebuck boldly confined himself to the former assertion. 
“ The Friendly Societies are all insolvent,—have nothing to 
say to them,—cut them adrift,” was his argument. Now, if 
we view these Societies as the merest attempts at providence 
on the part of the people, they would surely deserve another 
treatment. Be they as unsuccessful as they may, they repre- 
sent a leading aspect of the struggle against pauperism of the 
classes which are most nearly exposed to it ; to apply to them 
a mere cut-them-adrift policy is simply inhuman cowardice ; 
they command our sympathy under any circumstances, our 
help so far as it is practicable; and the only substantial 
question is as to the limits of the practicable. 

But before these can be fixed, we must first understand 
what we are speaking about. Probably not one person in ten, 
who hears about the insolvency of a Friendly Society, knows 
really what it means. Generally speaking, it means only 
actuarial, not commercial insolvency. The two may be wide 
as the poles asunder. Commercial insolvency for the Friendly 
Society really begins only when it can no longer pay its claims, 
when, according to the old expression, the “ box” has to be 
closed. But it is insolvent actuarially from the moment when 
the value, calculated according to certain principles, of its ex- 
isting funds and future contributions is less than that of the 
present and future claims upon it. In other words, supposing 
all existing members of such a society to pay down at once all 
that they are ever likely to pay to it, and all existing members 
and other claimants to claim at once all that they are ever 
likely to claim from it, if the total claims exceeded the 
total receipts, together with what may be in hand, no doubt 
there would not be wherewithal to pay. But this condition of 
hypothetical insolvency is one which may never be realised. It 
can be corrected at any time by the members putting their 
hands into their pockets for more money to pay contributions, 
or by their agreeing to accept less money in benefits. If the 
difference between the two sides of the account is not consider- 
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in a Bill of his own the views which he expressed in evidence 
before the Commissioners, would apparently have gone much 
further in driving the Societies than his successor in office. 
He was ready (see Q. 28,258) to fix by schedule to an Act of 
Parliament a minimum table for the benefits of Friendly 
Societies, which he would have made it an indictable nuisance 
not to conform to, although when pressed with the considera- 
tion that a minimum table which would be entirely safe for the 
community at large would be entirely unsafe for certain classes, 
such as miners, whose sickness exceeds the average, and that 
therefore several tables would have to be framed, he declared 
(Q. 28,277) that “ it would be no business of the Government 
or of Parliament” to frame them. Now it cannot be too 
widely known that whilst the law of sickness, for large bodies 
of persons, may be said to have been ascertained for the 
most important ages of life (between 30 and 60), yet for the 
ages at either end of the scale wide discrepancies exist 
between the Tables of different actuaries, and the sickness of 
particular trades has hardly been determined. Tables com- 
plete for the whole of life, and embracing at least the chief 
types of deviation from the average, must be framed, before 
compulsion can be reasonably even thought of. In enacting 
therefore that Tables shall be framed before requiring them to 
be adopted, the Bill takes a step which is an essential pre- 
liminary to any further one, although it is doubtful whether 
common-sense and common humanity would ever support Mr. 
Lowe in making it an indictable nuisance for half-a-dozen 
people to agree to pay each other five or six shillings a week 
if they fall sick, because they have not adopted certain Tables. 

The question of Tables is, however, only a detail, though an 
important one, in the discussion of the objection. The main 
aliegation was that the existing system had already been mis- 
construed as affording security when it did not, and that any 
extension given to it would only confirm that misconstruction. 
Considering that the Bill for the first time declares that the 
acknowledgment of registry is not to be taken to imply that 
the rules of a society are legal, or that it is established on a 
sound basis, and that the establishment of local registries must 
tend to diffuse a better knowledge of the law, the objection 
seems really a captious one. No doubt there will always be 
misconstruction of every kind of Government action by the 
ignorant, and such misconstruction will be favoured by the 
designing. ‘Incorporated by Act of Parliament” is every 
day put forward as a claim to public confidence, by limited 
companies whose only capital may have been expended on the 
registration fees, The manager of the Prudential Assurance 
Company—whose policies, often worthless for want of an in- 
surable interest, are yet always stamped, whilst the Friendly 
Societies’ policies are not—declared that it was one of the 
‘“oreat canvassing features” of his company that they issued 
“a Government stamped policy,” as “ the people imagine that 
if the policy has a Government stamp, it has some peculiar 
guarantee about it.” If the system proposed by the Govern- 


able, sometimes a mere change of investments, so as to produce | ment is in itself good and intelligible, it would be folly to 


a higher rate of interest, will be enough to cover it. 
matter of fact, a society may bear the burthen of such insol- 


vency for years. The largest county society, the Essex Friendly, | seems to be a rational one. 


As a| 





abandon it because it may be misconstrued by ignorant people. 
The principle of local registration for local Societies certainly 
It is surely idle to suppose that 


has been known to be actuarially insolvent for the last quarter of | a single office in London can adequately help and, so far as 


a century, and yet has increased its memberships, and there is 
every reason to hope that under improved rules it may yet 
restore its finances. Thousands of Societies—all that rely on 
the power of levy—never attempt or profess to be actuarially 
solvent, and yet flourish for decade after decade. 

No doubt, there are thousands and thousands of lamentable 
instances of actual, commercial insolvency in Friendly 
Societies, especially of the smaller sort, which break up 
altogether and throw their members, in their old age probably, 
upon the Poor Law. But it is only in the actuarial sense 
that it is allowable to speak of the great majority of Friendly 
Societies as insolvent, and that insolvency, depending as it 
does mainly upon the intellects and wills of human beings, is 
one which is essentially of a nature to be mitigated or removed 
by the exercise of those intellects and wills. If it arises from 
tables of contributions and benefits originally faulty, it can be 
removed by means of better ones; if from numbers too small 
to supply a sufficient average, then by increase of members, or 
amalgamation with some other society ; if from bad manage- 
ment by better management. The limits of the practicable in 
the matter are clearly wide, not narrow, and the question is sub- 
stantially whether the Societies are to be led or driven to self- 
improvement. 

Mr. Lowe, who was the main exponent of the doing-too- 
much-or-too-little objection, had it fallen to his lot to embody 





necessary, look after every little society in Cumberland or 
Merionethshire. Some division of labour is absolutely neces- 
sary, and it is quite in accordance with the judicial reforms of 
late years, as exemplified in the County-Courts Acts, and 
finally in the Court of Judicature Act, that the benefits of 
registration should be brought within easy reach of the’ 
Societies by a district system, under due central control. 

There seems no reason to suppose that there was ever any 

intention to create a host of new officials, but simply, as indi- 

cated in the Fourth Report of the Commissioners, to confide 

certain duties under the Bill to existing officers, Sir Stafford 

Northcote has announced his selection for the purpose of the 

Clerks of the Peace ; others might have preferred the Registrars 

of County Courts, although there would have been more trouble 

in selecting them, and in fixing their districts. As for the 

cost,—if the system is worth trying, it is worth paying for. 

It was, no doubt, to facilitate the application of the new 
system that a wide power of issuing regulations was sought 
to be vested in the Chief Registrar, with the consent of the 
Treasury, such regulations to be laid before Parliament within 
ten days. Such a power, which gives the initiative to the 
person most likely to understand the subject, is as least much 
less open to objection than the similar one vested in the 
Secretary of State alone under the Trade Unions Act, or than 
that which Mr, Lowe proposed to vest in the Board of Trade 
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alone ander his Bill of 1870, as respects all the different classes | utter unreality. Therefore we have nothing to say to the gub. 
of Societies comprised in it, in neither of which cases is the | stance of Mr. Morley’s essay except to echo its teaching, with al] 








check of laying before Parliament enforced. The question is our hearts, from the opposite point of view. We should indeeq 
really that of the selection of the officer. The regulations of refuse to acquiesce in Mr. Morley’s exceptions to his doctrine of the 
a Chief Registrar who knows his business, and acts under the duty of social frankness on the subject of any firmly rooted and fixed 
conditions imposed by the Bill, ought to be better than the | denial. Mr. Morley seems to think that because children haye 
clauses of an Act of Parliament. | not had anything to do with the selection of their own parents 
The attempt to prohibit absolutely infant insurance—in | they may owe it to their affection for those parents not to confess 
which the Bill only followed the lead of the Commissioners— | their rejection of the faith in which they have been brought up 
was, no doubt, impracticable, and has been wisely given up. though a similar reticence cannot be justifiable to wives, with 
Still the considerations which led up to it must be steadily | whom men’s relation is a voluntary one. “Jf parents are 
borne in mind. Insurance without an insurable interest, 48) not wise,” he says, “if they cannot endure to hear of any 
Sir Stafford Northcote pointed out, is specifically a privilege 'religious opinions except their own, if it would give them 
given to parents when members of Friendly Societies. And | sincere and deep pain to hear a son or daughter avow dis- 
when, under colour of that privilege, great trading Friendly ‘belief in the inspiration of the Bible, and so forth, then 
Societies, as the solicitor to one of them calls them, make it |it seems that the younger person is warranted in refraining 
their business to send out swarms of collectors into the poorest |from saying that he or she does not accept such and such 
neighbourhoods, Wie, the ne a child is born, id topersuade | doctrines. ‘This, of course, only where the son or daughter feels 
its parents to provide for its burial, and by calling week after | , t..ger and genuine attachment to the parent. Where sens 
week for their halfpenny or their penny keep steadily before | hic sadn [ is atinstinennh. } rhe fish indiff age 
the parents’ mind the contemplation of the child’s death, is it 1 tl aah ‘ “< . “ os j ry i — ae i dod 
not easy to see how the practice must tend to dull all finer | pote ripipRg A Ds renames “* ee 
“Stags wae x i ies : | speaking can hardly have any existence. In an ordinary way. 
parental feelings, how the constant contemplation of the | h h lai hich h ee 
child’s death may lead to the neglect which lets it occur, and | PONTE, & FONE SAS G « — Ss WHEN BO Sone Gente: te 
perhaps, in a few dark cases, to the something which causes it? the world ean have, sad ee eell-respest ougnt searcely to be 
On the whole, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Bill, whilst injured, if be finds himself shrinking from playing the apostle to 
it can only be looked upon as a transitional measure, especially be re father and mother. : It shows how oddly other differences 
in the present almost chaotic state of actuarial science in re- of opinion are connected with differences of moral theory, that 
spect of sickness contingencies, does not seem fairly open to | ¥® should just have inverted Mr. Morley’s qualification. He 
the criticisms which have been addressed to it. A circular of | Seems to think that to the parents you love you may fairly shrink 
the Foresters, whilst expressing distrust of some of its provi- from giving pain. We should have thought that from the parents 
sions, says :—“ The Bill is evidently framed to supply Friendly | you love you should shrink from withholding your true confidence 
Societies with practical information for their guidance, while | 0 a subject that goes very near to their hearts, and that your 
interfering as little as possible, especially in the case of affili- | obligation to let them know your true heart on such a subject, 
ated Societies, with their voluntary action.” Could it well have | whetber it give pain or not, is far more imperative than your 
done more or done less ? obligation to spare them pain. No doubt this difference of view 
ae e is one of the results of a difference of moral creed. To the utili- 
Sa ere tarian,—and Mr. Morley is, we believe, a utilitarian in Mr. Mill’s 
MR. JOHN MORLEY ON RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY. | sense,—the giving of pain must always assume what seems to us 
HE new chapter of Mr. John Morley's Essay on ‘‘ Compromise,” | s bea ati factitious importance in the moral conduct of 
uman life. 


to be found in the present number of the Fortnightly, is as | 2 : < . 
wholesome in doctrine as it is able and thoughtful in expression. But while we concur with Mr. Morley’s doctrine without con- 


Of course it is written from a point of view intellectually and | curring in the exceptions by which he here qualifies it, we do 
religiously almost the opposite of our own, but we are not | 90t at all accept one leading view of his essay, by which ap- 


ashamed to feel far more sympathy with the nobler aspects of | parently he hopes to minimise the social shocks and jars likely 


unbelief, than we can with the ignobler and shiftier aspects | to result from the candour in relation to fundamental denials 
of so-called faith. A diplomatic Churchman, who has borrowed recommended by that essay. That view is that the Positivism 
hardly anything from the Christian spirit except St. Paul’s boast | (Which means, of course, Negativism) of Mr. Morley’s creed 
that he had been all things to all men, is a phenomenon which | is to be the heir of Christianity, in the same sense in which 
seems to us far more threatening to the Christian faith of our own | Christianity was the heir of Judaism. ‘ Whatever form,” says 
day than the sturdy and, as far at least as this essay goes, the | Mr. Morley, “ may be ultimately imposed on our vague religious 
charitable ‘ I believe not’ of such men as Mr. John Morley. To | aspirations by some prophet to come, uniting sublime depth of 
those who apply our Lord’s universal test, ‘ By their fruits ye | feeling and lofty purity of life with strong intellectual grasp and 
shall know them,’ a religion which has not made a man religious | the gift of a noble eloquence, we may, at least, be sure of this, 
must, in the form it has taken in his mind at least, be inferior to | that it will stand as closely related to Christianity, as Christianity 
the want of religion, or if you please, even irreligion, of the man stood to the old Judaic dispensation. It is commonly understood 
who shows as high a morale and as earnest a sense of duty as Mr. | that the rejectors of the popular religion stand in face of it, as 
John Morley. What the explanations may be of the appearance | the Christians stood in face of the pagan belief and rites in 
of so keen a sense of obligation and so frank a tenderness for what the Empire. The analogy is inexact. ‘The modern denier, 
Mr. Morley, not, we think, in intellectual pride, but apparently if he is anything better than that, or entertains hopes of a 
in downright conviction, calls Christianity, —‘‘ that sovereign |ereed to come, is nearer to the position of the Christianising 
legend of Pity,”—in combination with so sharp a denial of what | Jew. Science, when she has accomplished all her triumphs in her 
seems to us the transparent personal background of the moral OW® order, will have to go back, when the time comes, to generate 
law, is no doubt puzzle enough, a puzzle which we are not at | 4 new creed, by which man can live ; will have to find material In 
the present moment attempting to resolve. Bat this, at all events, | the purified and sublimated ideas of which the confessions and rites 
is true ; it is quite easy to confess God and Christ in a spirit much of the Christian Churches have been the grosser expression. Just 
more pernicious and fatal to the growth of faith in God and Christ, a8 what was once the new dispensation was preached a Judwis ad 
than that in which others deny them. False visions may be much | Jud#os apud Judzos, 80 must the new, that is to be, find a Christian 
worse than no visions. The babble of imaginary voices may be much , teacher and Christian bearers. It can hardly be other than an 
more perverting to the mind than the aching of an intense silence. | expansion, a development, a readaptation of all the moral and 
Mr. Morley’s present essay is a grave and earnest protest against , spiritual truth that lay hidden under the worn-out forms. It must 
the conventional conformity of men to creeds they sincerely and be such a harmonising of truth with an intellectual conception as 
thoroughly disbelieve, and for our own parts, we not only heartily shall fit it to be an active guide to conduct. In a world ‘ where 
agree with Mr. Morley, but we think that true Christianity has men sit and hear each other groan..... .« where but to think is to 
much more to lose by the falsity which Mr. Morley attacks be full of sorrow,’ it is hard to imagine a time when we shall be 
than has unbelief. A conformity which makes the inner life of indifferent to that sovereign legend of Pity. We have to in- 
the most intimate affections a hollow and conventional affair, is a | corporate it in some wider Gospel of Justice and Progress.” Mr. 
conformity which is destructive of religion, not conservative Morley writes with feeling, and with not more of benignant con- 
of it. Directly we begin to act a part, we leave the region descension to the moral and intellectual weakness of Christians 
in which faith is possible, and what is worse, we infect all those than is perhaps inevitable from his point of view, but he will not be 
for whose sake we act the part we do, indeed all who are con- easily able to persuade any one who enters in the least into the 
cerned with us in the histrionic affair, with something of our own drift and meaning of the Gospel, to see anything but an amiable, 
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yet groundless dream in his hope that the new religion of; holy horror any mystery of origin,—disinterestedness which 
humanity without God, can succeed in establishing any sort of | feeds itself on a totally different class of reflections, and which 
historical heirship to the gospel of the divine humanity. A new | |aims at a widely different class of ends, from those of the faiths 


religion which should stand in the same relation to historical which it aspires to supersede. 
as that in which historical Christianity stood to. could succeed, they would not diminish the jar or shock of their 


Christianity as 


If Mr. Morley and his friends 


Judaism, can hardly be even imagined, just because historical | | hew ideas even in the very least degree, by their kindly considera- 


Christianity claims to find its perfect and ideal life in Christ, 
while Judaism confessedly looked forward into the future, and was 


' tion for ** the sovereign legend of Pity” which they propose to 
| dissipate. It is something, no doubt, to be able to say of each 


but anticipating that completion and fulfilment of which Christ’s ‘other, a: as Mr. Morley admits that he can of believers such as we 


gospel declared itself the harbinger. But even if that point be) 
waived, how is any religion to bear the same relation to Christi- 


anity which Christianity bore to Judaism, if it begins with denying | 


the common root of both, the fact of a divine revelation to man ? 
nay, more, if it denies, as Mr. Morley expressly affirms that it 
must, even the possibility of such a revelation. The essential life 
and form of Judaism was belief in the call of God to men, and the 
personal rule of God over men. ‘That belief, so far from being | 
diluted or softened down by Christ in the direction of ‘a! 
religion of humanity,” was made by him indefinitely more explicit 
and absolute. The belief that man was nothing apart from 
God, that his whole good and his whole happiness lay in union 
with God, was of the very substance of the Jewish faith, but by 


Christ it was vivified with a totally new principle of emotion | 
That which dropped off from | 


such as it never had before. 
Judaism was forms and ceremonies, which were originally in- 


| attempt to go. 


| 
a philosophical reconciliation. 


| 


are, and as we can of unbelievers like Mr. Morley, that mutual 
moral respect is easy, even while fundamental belief is so pro- 
foundly different. But beyond that it seems to us childish to 
To try to develop a humanitarian religion out 
of one grounded in God, is to attempt an intellectual juggle, not 
After all, the jars and shocks which 
Mr. Morley wishes to minimise may be wholesome things. We 
may get far more truth out of them than out of the tentative ad- 
| justment of radically incompatible convictions. Indeed we bad 


| hardly expected such mere wistfulness of sentiment, such im- 


practicable though kindly endeavour at the impossible conciliation 


| of mutually destructive creeds, as this new chapter shows, from so 


| 


tended, but which had latterly quite failed, to express the sense | 


of the perpetual penitence, obedience, 
from man to God. But everything that expressed the depth of 
the personal reiation, the passion of lovieg humility, of unquench- | 
able trust, of exulting hope towards God, was not only retained | 
and developed in Christianity, but exalted and glorified by the 
light of the new revelation. ‘Io talk of ** developing ” such a faith 
as that into a faith whose great boast it is that its root is in man, 


and in man alone, which begins by terming revelation a legend, and | dreams about their individual prosperity. 


Gola power at once unknown and unknowable, which brings as 
its special indictment agaiast the Christian faith that “ it tends 


and self-sacrifice due | 


robust a thinker as Mr. John Morley. 





SOCIETY IN 1874. 
HE pessimist view, whether as to politics or society, is probably 
in an immense majority of cases the erroneous view. English- 
men are very fond of it, especially as regards their own affairs, 
those of France, and those of America—that is, the affairs of the 
three countries they know best, or are most keenly interested 
in—but their fondness is the result rather of a certain sombre- 


ness of imagination tian of intellectual conviction. They 
,enjoy the prospect of public ruin as they enjoy day- 


The public ruin 


does not arrive, any more than the realisation of the 


_Alnaschar dream, but the pessimist view nevertheless loses but 


to divert and misdirect the most energetic faculties of human | 


nature,” and which, if it could, would concentrate on man all the 
life of affection now wasted, as it holds, on God,—is to talk of | 
developing a tree into a lichen, or the language of Shakespeare 
into the starved speech of a tribe of Esquimaux. Judaism 
had its knowledge and fear of God, where Christianity 
has its love of God; Judaism had its foreshadowings of a 
man who should be ‘‘as a hiding-place from the wind and a 
covert from the tempest, as rivers of water in a dry place, and the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” where Christianity has 
its Christ and redeemer; Judaism had its hope that there should 


be a satisfying awakening after the likeness of God, that when | 


‘the flesh and the heart failed, God should be the strength of the 
heart and its portion for ever,” where Christianity has its sure and 


certain hope of “the life that is hid with Christ in God ;”—but | 


how all these developments are to be further developed into the | 
“and sought in every part of the globe for fiercer and deeper ex- 


purely ‘‘ agnostic ” state of mind towards the Cause of the Universe, 


into active disbelief in all mediating love, and into the gospel of | 


an altruistic immortality to consist in the tiny driblet of conse- | 
quences contributed by each buman life to the future of the race,—so | 


long as the race may happen to last,—it would puzzle even the 
conjuring of the Hegelian logic to suggest. It is said of Mr. J. S. 
Mil], that when assured by some physicist that the sun must burn 
itself out, and that long before that happens the earth must pass 
into the sterile condition of our moon, and become perfectly lifeless, 
he turned pale at the mere thought, for in that prediction sentence 
was passed on the ‘religion of humanity” and the gospel of earthly 
** Progress” which Mr. Jobn Morley preaches. And surely Mr. Mill 
was right, from his point of view. A religion which depends on the 
eternity of astronomical conditions now existing, is not a religion 
at all, and most certainly is not a ‘‘ development” of any form of 
faith in an eternal God and an immortal life for man. Development 
at least demands the preservation of the seminal idea, and even the 
most negative of the students of comparative theology would admit 
that the seminal idea of Judaism and Christianity is the idea of a 
divine descent into humanity, of light and love, from above, seeking 
out humility and faith beneath. Give up that idea, anditis about 
as wise to talk of the prophet of the new religion developing its 
teachings out of the heart of his own Christianity, as it would be 
to talk of Copernicus and Newton ‘ developing’ the Ptolemaic 
astronomy, or Bishop Butler ‘ developing’ the ethics of Hobbes. 
We suppose that what Mr. Morley means is, that there ought to 
be some vestige of the sublime disinterestedness of the Christian 
ethics in the new ‘religion of humanity.’ But if so, it will be 


speculation might be found. 


little of its perennial attraction. It would be possible just now, 
for instance, to draw a very sad-coloured picture of the condition 
of society in London,—of all society, that is, uot merely of ** Society ” 

“technically so called. The latter, alw ays more or less frivolous, had 
in 1874, as the historian of the future may write, given itself with an 
almost insane avidity to the pursuit of an unattainable excitement. 
Not, perhaps, so vicious as the society of the Regency, and certainly 
not so cynical, it was, nevertheless, much feebler and less sanguine, 
more impressed with that weariness of time, that indifference to 
healthy interests which have always been the curses of safe pluto- 
cracie:, Enormously expanded in volume, inordinately rich, ser- 
rated by deep caste fissures, it had split into coteries, each en- 
deavouring in its own more or less frivolous way to allay in 
excitement the universal feeling of unrest. Society had 
no dignity, no calm, and very little content. The better 
and braver of the jcunesse dorée wearied of country sport, 


citement, which yet was always of the same unintellectual kind. 
They ranged the world in search of “grand shots,” traversed 
both hemispheres to see if barbarism were attractive, or 
searched through mankind to discern if anywhere a profitable 
One great noble built a palace 
in an African desert, to enjoy its air and freedom ; another sailed 
through the summer seas, only to tell society how impudent 
the Sirens of their islands were; while a third gave fortunes 
for formless bits of china an accident might destroy. A new 
game began to interest the rich more than a new law, and one 
in particular, imported from the East, and described in “ The 
Arabian Nights,” roused as much enthusiasm as if those 
who pursued it believed, like the doctors of Bagdad, 
that the mallets with which the game was pursued could 
have medicated handles. Falconry, the cruellest and most 
dangerous of sports, regained the favour it held before the idea 
that au animal could suffer had entered the British mind. The 
safe slaughter of pigeons became a national sport, and skill in it 
excited the applause of women. Nothing but the determination 
of the magistrates prevented a similar revival of cock-fighting. 
Racing became from an amusement a pursuit, cricket from a healthy 
game became a profession, the Universities publicly contended 
with each other for distinction in billiards. Within the houses of 
the rich extravagance rose to a mania, yet was accompanied by a 


previously uvknown thirst for gain. Every noble became a trades- 


man. Rents were raised to the highest figure, and their preser- 
vation at that figure became such a desire, that the slightest event 


apparently disinterestedness of the utilitarian sort, ignoring with | which menaced them—a strike, for example, among the labourers 
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of a few villages—was treated as a public calamity ; and while for- 
tunes were lavished on furniture, .the money to rehouse the people 
whose civilisation had outgrown their dwellings was actually 
asked from the State. All this while, Art scarcely advanced, 
ennui did not decrease, the multitude of spendthrifts were none 
the less sad. A strange form of weariness—a weariness which 
was not satiety, yet prompted men, like satiety, to nothing but 
imbecile repetition of. the same hunts for excitement, some- 
times assuming almost lunatic forms — had taken posses- 
sion of the prosperous. ‘The millionaire thought he enjoyed 
flowers because he filled a ball-room with them at an expense 
perceptible even to him, and earth was ransacked for new things 
of beauty,—but by traders, not the rich. The latter only 
indolently bought. Alone among the intellectual faculties 
curiosity became intensified, and the rich, tired of luxury as of 
politics, sought in efforts to search beyond the grave, in half- 
contemptuous examinations of new doctrines, ina gloomily languid 
study of science, the distraction which daily life could not afford. 
A worse feature yet is noted in this strange period. Wealthy 
society has always been ennuyéd, and usually feeble in its efforts 
to get rid of ennui, but the mass of mankind, bound to labour for 
its bread, has usually, since Rome fell, looked on such efforts with 
a dislike sometimes, as in France, bitter to slaying ; sometimes 
a3 in Italy, tolerantly forgiving; sometimes, as in Germany and 
England, stolidly apathetic. But in 1874, it seems almost certain 
that the masses liked and enjoyed the exhibitions of this rage for 
consuming time. If anything is certain, it is certain that an 
unpopular ephemeral literature could not circulate, and that a 
literature devoted in great part to the verbal photographing of 
frivolities did circulate immensely; that the most popular journals 
found it pay to record the feats accomplished at polo, at cricket, 
at billiards as they recorded events; to devote columns upon 
columns to the merits of horses; to write elaborate descriptions 
of artificial skating-grounds and the movements performed upon 
them ; to publish essays raising mere games into occupations ; to 
exclude Parliamentary debates for lists of persons present at garden 
parties, —lists meaning nothing to their readers, not even instruction 
in social ways, but only conveying to the outside world some faint 
aroma of the grandiose ceremonial of society. A habit of observing 
the idle grew even on the workers, who were, for other reasons, as 
sad as the idle, and who vainly sought in keen scrutiny of 
pastimes, the distractions with which those to whom life was 
pastime were helping themselves to endure the insupportable 
burden of wealth, leisure, and opportunity. The overladen bees 
flagged under their load of honey, which they could scarcely 
taste, yet were compelled, as by a destiny, to accumulate; and 
the bees not yet laden, found a consolation in watching the efforts 


of the successful to enjoy without the first condition of enjoy- | 


ment,—joyousness. 


Another strange symptom marked that period, which in its | 
infinite variety—variety with no connecting link save a universal | 


weariness—so baffles analysis, viz., the rise of an intense interest in 
ecclesiastical contentions. No new faith rose within this period. 
No new dogma can be said to have been promulgated, influencing 
Protestant thought to our own time. No mighty divine arose to 
affect half the population. Under the surface, dimly perceptible 
to one or two men, who hated it as they watched, might be noticed 
one or two signs of that vast revival of the religious spirit among 
the mass which in a few more years produced consequences so 
permanent; but as yet society, and those 
society, cared only for ecclesiasticisms, for the external symbols 
of internal half-beliefs. But they did care about these. No 
ceremonial, or absence of ceremonial, was too trumpery to excite 
fierce contest, no Bill affecting the Churches too colourless to rend 
Ministries, no proposal too cautious to escape instant drowning in 
vitriolic acid, 
of Church organisation libraries. 
by Sadducees, were hot with discussions on phylacteries. 


The periodicals, written mainly 
The 


absolute Minister for India declared publicly that he could gain | 
from the heads of society a hearing for his plans for benefiting a | 


fifth of the human race, only by inserting his Bills between other 
measures for regulating the details in the organisation of 
Churches. ‘The House of Commons confessed that it only kept 
aloof from the subject, lest its discussion should break up the calm of 
Parliamentary deliberation, or strain the power of Government to 
enforce its laws. This disposition, at first sight so opposed to 
frivolity, has from the age of Justinian frequently marked a people 
given up for the moment to frivolity, and probably proceeds from 
the same cause,—a deep dissatisfaction with life which bas not yet 
been ripened, either by new leaders or new circumstances, into a 
determination that there shall be a change. 


who watched 


The literature of Ritual filled shops, the literature | 


What the writer of the future will be obliged to assign as the 
cause of the change we do not know, though it may possibly be 
serious war ; but we do know that this picture, though, of course, 
one-sided to a degree, intentionally one-sided, is true. We do 
not think it will remain true for any length of time, for the unrest ig 
too conscious, and men who feel it are too ready to renounce frivolity 
for work, which, wise or unwise, shall at least be real; but it exists 
now, and we confess we are among those who regard it as qa 
rather contemptible phase in English life. We do not quite go 
the length of the Bishop of Manchester in some recent denun- 
ciations, because, as we think, many of the phenomena he mentions 
are temporary, and many more which are permanent have been 
brought by accident into a ridiculous prominence on the surface 
of the national life; but still we cannot deny that society, and 
indeed the country, isin rather a contemptible mood. The people 
seems to feel itself in a sort of theatre, where it has nothing to do 
but sit and watch with languid amusement the efforts of amateur 
actors to amuse, not so much their audience as themselves; and ig 
inclined to ask, as Orientals do, why the richer classes do not pay 
people to go through all that for them. We do not believe the 
interest in reading about matches and sports and parties and sales 
of bric-a-brac is genuine, except when connected with betting, and 
know perfectly well that one breath of cold air will clear off all that 
tepid and malarious vapour, but still it would be all the better if 
the breeze would come. Luxury and waste and frivolity may 
| be all unimportant, as the economists say, and certainly their 

importance may be easily exaggerated, but incessant description 
of them all, as if they were evidences of civilisation, instead of 
| mere efflorescences of wealth in the hands of people with nothing 
to do, and no idea of doing it in dignified calm, is as tiring to the 
| observer as a constant watching of gold-fish. ‘Those little carp are 
| shiny, too, and move quickly, and keep very carefully within their 
| pretty crystal globes, and are altogether of the gilded kind ; but 
| watching them through a wet day is not a beneficial occupation, 
| not half so recuperative as sleep, nor one-tenth so distracting as 
‘work. It is to this, however, that the Metropolis has for this 
summer given itself up, with a half-amused, half-wearied languor, 
which, in spite of all symptoms, cannot last. The English have 
many capacities, but lotus-eating for any length of time is beyond 
them, and whenever they try the occupation, they are sure to awake 
morose. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
nie ee 

THE PUBLIC WORSHIP BILL. 

(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 
| Sir,—Whilst I heartily sympathise with much of what you have 
said in recent articles on ecclesiastical questions, I cannot agree 
with you in desiring that the Bill for the Regulation of Public 
Worship should not pass into law. So far as I can judge, the 
practical effect of the Bill is likely to be beneflcial rather than 
injurious ; and the rejection of it by the House of Commons in 
deference to the feelings that are most strongly enlisted against it 
would be, I think, of evil omen. 

A measure for the restraining of personal licence is not one 
| which ought to excite any enthusiasm. Coercive regulation in 
| any department is sure to have weaknesses and inconveniences, 
| When there is no practical need for it, it would be folly to resort 
toit; the more it can be dispensed with, the better. But where 
it is required, a society which respects itself will not shrink from 
the task of devising and enforcing it. Who can doubt that at 
the present time the personal licence of clergymen has proceeded 
to lengths which call for control? ‘The Bishop of Lincola— 
apparently the only Bishop on the Bench who dissents from 
the proposed legislation—does not allege that legislation is 
needless; ‘‘on the contrary,” he says, “I believe it to 
be urgently and imperatively required.” For my part, I count 
it one of the injuries which the Medizevalising party have done to 
the Church, that they have forced the Bishops and the Courts of 
| law to occupy themselves with the investigation and eufurcement 

of rules about dress and posture aud ornament. To lay down 
| laws on such matters may be almost a humiliation, but none the 
less it may be a necessity. 

| You think, however, that the kind of regulation now proposed 
| would destroy some valuable liberties which the Church at 
| present enjoys; and you point your argument by illustrations, 
‘showing if that Medizvalising ritual would be checked on one 
‘side, so might the mutilation of the Baptismal Service on 
‘another, and the disuse of the Athanasian Creed on another. 
| But it seems to me that the growing and defiant use of such 
| liberties ought to alarm those who do not wish to see the Church 
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of England exposed to ridicule and danger by the personal licence 
of the clergy. There is a tendency to assume that all order in the 
Church bas been scattered to the winds, that therefore no rules or 
subscriptions have moral obligation, and that individuals or 
parties may make use of a position within the Church simply to 
promote their special ends, like wreckers appropriating the frag- 
ments of a noble vessel that is gradually, but surely, going to 
It is a great mistake to imagine that the Church of | 
England is in any such condition. But unchecked personal | 
licence may do something to lead to it. I need not say that | 
all the deviations from order which are now in question are | 
personal acts of beneficed clergymen. 





pieces. 


You advocate, indeed, a | 
transfer of the liberty from the clergyman to the people, asserting | 
the principle which is so shamefully and even shamelessly set aside | 
by many of the clergy, that modes of worship belong of right to 
the people far more than to the minister. I heartily agree with | 
you in desiring to see a representative Council in every parish, and 
should be willing to entrust considerable discretion in Church | 
matters to such a body. But this mode of dealing with our difli- 
culties and of promoting local Church life has not yet obtained 
general support; it is naturally opposed by the clergy, and the | 
laity shrink from demanding it. Nor could I desire, I confess, to | 
have the free mutilation of our services on doctrinal grounds sub- 
mitted to the vote in every parish. The members of a public | 
Church like ours ought to have some security for their forms of | 
worship against the taste of a majority, as well as against clerical 
‘licence. 

I was not aware that it was the habit of Evangelical clergymen 
to mutilate the Baptismal Service. May I ask whether you know 
it to be so, or only conjecture that it may be? I feel no doubt 
that the immense majority of the Evangelical clergy and laity 
would willingly consent, nay, desire, that this licence should be 
restrained. It is obvious to ask where such licence, if defiantly | 
claimed with impunity, is to stop. All parties, and still more | 
those who are of no party, have reason to be alarmed. 

On the other hand, it is certainly true that there are churches | 
in which the Athanasian Creed is not read. One of my reasons | 
for writing this letter is that I am myself an offender against | 
the law in this respect. The disuse of the Athanasian | 
Creed in my church is due not to any convictions of 
mine, but to the extreme repugnance felt by the people | 
‘towards its apparent meaning. It is notorious that this mean- | 
ing is disayowed by the most ardent champions of the Creed, 
as especially, in memorable terms, by Dr. Pusey.* But the words | 
of it retain their painful sound, torturing the ears and feelings of | 
many of the best Christians. The movement for repealing the | 
obligation to use this Creed, which had such weighty support, has 
been partly kept in check by a sort of virtual concordat, according 
to which no one was to be molested for not reading it. I | 
have the best hope that, if this Bill should pass, neither 
Archdeacon, nor Rural Dean, nor any three parishioners | 
would take action against me, or against others who use | 
the same liberty. But without the Bill, I have always been 
aware that the Bishop has the power to compel me to observe the 
rubric which prescribes the reading of this Creed, and I have 
never intended to defy his authority. Under the Bill there would | 
be the satisfaction, at the worst, of feeling that there was some | 
compensation for the pain that would be inflicted upon the con- 
gregation. And I incline to believe that nothing would be so 
calculated to invigorate the agitation against the Athanasian 
Creed as the rigorous and universal enforcement of its use. 

I see, therefore, no sufficient reason for dreading in the interest 
of liberty a measure which deals with forms only, and not with 
doctrine, which indirectly restores in some degree to the people a_ 
tight which bas been usurped by the beneficed clergy, and which 
prelates of known moderation declare to be needed, for the quieting 
of just alarm and the promotion of confidence and self-respect in | 
the Church. 

It is for you, Sir, and those who think with you, to consider | 
that the chief opposition to the Bill comes from those who make 
it a matter of principle that the State should do nothing in eccle- 
siastical affairs, except perhaps at the bidding of “the Church.” | 
There is no doubt that this feeling prevails strongly amongst many of | 
the clergy, and is shared by High Churchmen amongst the laity. | 
The astonishing Bill announced by the Bishop of London ought | 
to rouse the people generally to timely reflection. Do they mean | 
to allow the clergy to rule the Church, and to stop at least all 





__“ Ask any tolerably-instructed Christian person, ‘ Will any soul be lost, heathen, | 
idolater, heretic, or in any form of hereditary unbelief or misbelief, if in good faith 


he was what he was, living up to the light which he had, whencesoever it came. 
and repenting him when he did amiss?’ Ai! Christendom would answer you, ‘(ud 
forbid! '"—The Responsibility of Inteliect in Matters of @aith, p. 45. | 


action which is not agreeable to them, on the ground that their 
assemblies represent God and Christ, and that the law of the land 
is earthly and mundane? In a pamphlet entitled ‘Christ or 
Czsar?” it is proclaimed that some of the clergy will absolutely re- 
fuse obedience to State-made Courts, ‘‘ on the deep religious principle 
that the Kingdon of God is the superior, in the supernatural order, 
of the earthly State, and that she bas an inalienable Divine right to 
judge, in the last resort, all questions of doctrine,” —the Kingdom 
of God,—that is, the Church of England ; that is, the clergy ; 
that is, the Convocations of Canterbury and York. So runs cleri- 
cal reasoning. And we see the singular phenomenon at the 
present day of religious bodies which anathematise each 
other claiming agreement in this sacred principle,—that God 
makes whatever pleases to call itself ** a Church,” and man makes 
the State. 1 will not here discuss this principle. Dut IL 
wish to make an observation upon a point of policy. Where a 
religious body is weak, and still more, where religious bodies are 
many, and by their mutual rivalry neutralise the ecclesiastical 
spirit in each other, as in the United States, it may be safe to 
disregard these pretensions, Butis it safe in England to let these 
pretensions grow unrebuked in the Church of England? Ii it is 
not, then the laity, whatever their opinions may be, must beware 
of letting Church affairs drift. ‘They must not be beguiled into 
leaving Church matters in the hands of the clergy and those who 
are most zealous about them. They must repudiate with vigour 
the false and absurd doctrine that ‘to render to God the things 
that are God’s,” means to submit all religious questions to the 
determination of religious assemblies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Luewetyn Davirs. 

[We heartily agree in the main positions of our correspondent, 
but are unfortunately unable to perceive their bearing on the Bill 
which he defends. It seems au extraordinary thing to allege the 
lawlessness of a certain clerical school as a reason for enforcing 
summarily an obsolete rubrical Jaw, all the obsolete parts of which 
tell in favour of this extravagant school, and none of them in 
favour of moderation and modern sense.— Ep. Spectator.] 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’) 

Srr,—Allow me to point out that when, in your article on the 
above Bill, in your last issue, you compare surrendering the 
initiative in Rubrical legislation into the hands of the clergy of the 


_ Established Church to giving up the initiative in educational codes 
, to the schoolmasters of the National Education system, you have 


done the former an injustice, by not taking into account that, in 
all their deliberations on such subjects, they claim, by virtue of 
episcopal ordination, to be so infallibly guided by the Holy Spirit, 
that defective judgment, self-interest and prejudice, are over-ruled 
by it; and therefore, to them, and to them alone, the interests of 
the laity in religious matters should be unhesitatingly confided. 
It is doubtless such claims and feelings as these that make people 
like your correspondent, whose words you quote, feel that they 
would be “‘ degraded, disgraced, humiliated ” in their whole spirit, 
by being compelled to attend to the wishes of the laity.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Whitland, Carmarthenshire, June 28. A. Boyer. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—If the “representative position” makes the minister 
officiating the mere mouth-piece of a majority, why not bethink 


us of the ‘‘cast-metal king ” which moved Herr Teufelsdréckh to 


mirth so mightily? Have a patent parson, of the barrel-organ 
type, to play High, Low, or Broad with, pro re nata, 

Surely there are representatives and representatives. Being 
asked once to join in a letter putting strong pressure upon our 
local Parliamentary representatives, I said that they were supposed 
to be superior in wisdom to those represented by them, and should 
be left to the free use of their superiority. The Representative 


‘character of the Clergy might be the thesis of a long theme, 


taking in such texts as, ‘‘ Now then we are ambassadors fur 
Christ." Anyhow, a minister of “ the Church of England as by 
law established ”"—‘ her text the Bible, her commentary the 
Prayer-book”"—may be pardoned for thoughts as to clerical 
position taken from those three,—the Bible, the Prayer-book, the 


| Law of the land. 


A father eager, like him in the parable, to ‘‘go out and 
entreat” his son, might yet refuse to read the Apostolic precept 
backwards into ‘‘ Parents obey your children.” A head sympa- 
thetic sensitively with every want aud wish of every limb, might 
yet demur to the subordination symmetrical exhibited by the 

mon whose heads 


Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
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And a minister of Christ might accept most willingly the admoni- 
tion of Christ his Master, ‘* Ye also ought to wash one another's 
feet,” without forgetting that from the same lips, with the same 
breath, there came forth also, ‘‘ Ye call me Master and Lord, and 
ye say well, forsolam.” ‘As my father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 

P.S.— You hold fast to it, Sir, that the people have no power over 
the parson. O honoured Editor of the honoured Spectator, if you 
would but make a single supposition! Suppose that you, in your 
pulpit, the chair editorial, had, say every Saturday afternoon, to 
appear, and face-to-face it with the congregation of your correspon- 
dents. The chair might still be a freehold, but not quite always 
an *‘ undisturbed” one. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION SYSTEM. 


clergy is of little importance in Poor-law matters, but in education 
it could not fail to be most injurious. 

What I have to suggest is, that the local managers should be 
permitted, with the consent of the Minister of Education (when 
we get one—until then we must endure the National Board), to 
raise the school fees to what would give the teachers a sufficient 

| income; and it should be the duty of the Poor-law Guardians to 

pay the fees for the children of poor parents. ‘The Poor-law 
authorities ought to have no control whatever over education, 
and no responsibility except that of deciding for whom payment 
ought to be made. Public opinion would not permit too much 
stringency in thus deciding. 

The Irish system of education needs no fundamental reconstruc- 
| tion. Were the teachers properly trained, adequately paid, provided 
with residences and retiring pensions, and protected against 
‘arbitrary dismissal, the system would meet the wants of the 
m, Sir, &c., 








' country for a long time to come.—I a 
[To THE EbiroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) | JosErH JOuN Murruy 
S1r,—I thank you for publishing on the 27th ult. my letter on the | ‘ 
position of the Irish National-school teachers, in which I urged | 
their claims to better pecuniary treatment, and freedom from | LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


liability to dismissal at the arbitrary will of the local patrons or [To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


managers. I have now to request you to publish a few remarks | Srr,—As some of your correspondents are asking for information 
on the pecuniary part of the subject. | with reference to the construction of labourers’ cottages, you may 

Oue of the chief wants is residences for the teachers. Parlia- | perhaps like to have a short account of a simple method which | 
ment cannot be asked to grant the money to build these, while | have found successful in overcuming the ‘sewage difficulty” in 
the school-houses are in most cases the property of local trustees, | some cottages of mine in Essex, where no regular system of 
who may at any time separate the schools from all connection | sewerage exists. The solid portion of the sewage was readily 
with the National Board of Education. But the precedent of the | dealt with by means of earth-closets, and the great difficulty was 
Glebes House Act might be followed. The working of that Act | how to dispose of the liquid portion, or the sink and scullery slops. 
is as follows :—If one-third of the cost of the Jaud and buildings | To apply these to the land was evidently the right thing, but how 
needed for a glebe is contributed in the locality, the Irish Govern- | was this to be done in any way that was self-acting? Ordinary 
ment will advance the remaining two-thirds, which is to be paid | surface irrigation would require too much attention, and sub- 
off, interest and principal, by a payment of 5 per cent. thereon for | irrigation by underground pipes, though more promising, was 
thirty-five years, at the expiration of which time the glebe will open to the great objection that the small amount of sewage 
become the unencumbered property of its trustees. What makes | would not be able to force itself any distance along the pipes, but 


this operation possible is that the money is calculated as being | would lie in one place, and gradually choke them up. To over- 
come this difficulty, I devised the ‘‘Self-acting Flush Tank.” 


This apparatus consists of a small water-tight tank, placed outside 


question. ‘The means of increasing these cannot be obtained from | the house to receive the slops, which are admitted by a trapped inlet. 
private sources. Any considerable increase of the school fees in so | ‘The outlet from the tank consists of a syphon so arranged that no 
poor a country would only empty the schools, and subscriptions | discharge takes place until the tank is completely filled with 
are not to be had. ‘The necessary funds must be obtained from | liquid, when the syphon is brought into action and the contents 
public sources of some kind. An increase of the Parliamentary | are immediately discharged. ‘The outer end of the syphon is con- 
grant is the most obvious resource, but when a large proportion of | nected with the sub-irrigation drains, which consist simply of com- 
the cost of the education of England is borne by local taxation, | mon two-inch agricultural drain-pipes, laid some 10 or 12 inches 
we cannot suppose that Parliament will consent to provide the | below the surface of the gardens of the cottages, so that the 
entire cost of Irish education on a scale of increased expense. liquid can flow out of the joints of the pipes into the soil and feed 
The Church surplus, though it is not yet realised, might be | the vegetation. ‘The concentration of the flow of the sewage 
anticipated so as to be available for the purpose. I doubt, how- | effected by the intermittent discharge of the tank forces the liquid 
ever, whether it would be sufficient. Its value is five millions, the | rapidly along the pipes, prevents their being choked, and enables 
interest of which at three per cent. would be only £150,000, and | the sewage to be distributed over a sufficient area of ground for 
the money spent on education ought to go on increasing for an | the earth to purify it, on the principle of “ intermittent downward 
indefinite time. It ought to be kept for purposes connected with | filtration.” ‘This arrangement bas now been in successful opera- 
education which cannot be charged on local taxation, and for which tion for six years. ‘The tanks are cleared out every two or 
there would be a difficulty in obtaining Parliamentary grants, | three months, and the drains are taken up and cleared once in 
| every one or two years, which is readily done for a few shillings, 
as they are so near the surface. No other attention is required. 
The above system is exhibited in action in the sanitary depart- 
ment of the International Exhibition at South Kensington, where 





worth only 34 per cent. to Government. 
Salaries, however, are the most important part of the pecuniary 








Adequate retiring pensions for the teachers might reasonably be 
charged on this fund. 
For the general purpose, we now come, by an exhaustive pro- 


cess, to local taxation; and many English readers may at once ‘ es uae 
jump to the conclusion that we ought to have in Ireland elective | the method of laying the sub-irrigation drains is also shown (Class 


school boards with taxing powers, as in England. But it does not | X-, Section C, No. 5,968, ** Field's Patent Self-acting Flush Tank”). 
by any means follow, because school boards have made a promising | The tank there exhibited is constructed entirely of iron, is com- 
commencement in town districts in England, that they are suited | Plete in itself, can be fixed by an ordinary workman, and contains 
to rural districts in Ireland. In most parts of Ireland, the | ™@0y improvements over the original tanks, the most important 
materials for school boards scarcely exist. ‘The landlords are to a| 0n¢ being a contrivance for enabling a very small quantity of 
great extent non-resident, and those representatives of the upper | Water to set the sypbon in action. ‘This completely remedies the 
class who remain are less in harmony with the most numerous only real defect I have found in the original tank, viz., that the 
classes than in almost any other country in Europe; and the | Small quantities of water used by the cottagers are often not 
clergy, to whom the mass of the people look for guidance, are | 8¥flicient to set the syphon in action, so that it practically only 
ignorant and disaffected. Between subservience to the priests and | discharges on washing-day. If any of your correspondents wish 
dislike to spend money, school boards in the greater part of Ireland for further information on the subject, I shall be happy to give it. 
would be utterly inefficient. | —I am, Sir, &c., : 

I may be reminded that the Poor Law is in Ireland administered 9 Cannon Row, Westminster, June 30. 
by elective boards, and works tolerably well. ‘This is true, but | 
the example is inapplicable. In the administration of a poor law, 
extravagance is the worst possible vice—it means not only waste 
of money, but public demoralisation—and penuriousness is in 


RoGers FIevp. 





THE TALMUDIC LAW. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
| Srr,—In your review of *‘ Mr. Deutsch and the Talmud,” at p. 795, 
comparison a virtue. But in the administration of an educational | and about 27 lines from the bottom of the first column, you give 
system, extraysgauce is only waste of money, and penuriousness | a list of the seven commandments considered by the Jews to be 
means inefliciency. Besides, the influence of the Roman Catholic | binding on the Gentiles. These are known as the Noachite laws. 
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You name, however, the sixth prohibition “ injustice ;” you 


should have said ‘‘ untruth” or “falsehood.” The unfortunate 
use of the word ‘‘ against” instead of ‘ towards,” in our version | 
of the Decalogue, bas very generally contracted the sense of an 
important commandment in the minds of English-speaking people. | 
To ‘* bear false witness” is, of course, only another form of ex- | 


pression for the pithy English verb “to lie;” and the command | 


clearly means that we should not “lie” towards (or in our! 
intercourse with) our neighbour. But as we repeat it, numbers | 
of people are led to construe it into an injunction not to forswear 
themselves in a court of justice to the detriment of their neighbour. 
In this way, the simple injunction not to speak “ falsely” has, I | 
suppose, got to have the sense you give it,—not to do “injustice.” | 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Manchester, July 1. Wma. LANGTON. 








WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—In your remarks on this subject, in your issue of June 27, | 
you state that the Women’s Suffrage party do not care about Mr. | 
Forsyth’s Bill. Permit me to explain that this is a misappre- 
hension. All the societies and committees throughout the country, 
recognising the fact that the practical operation of Mr. Forsyth’s 
Bill would be identical with that of the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Jacob Bright, have accepted the former, as proposed to be amended 
by Mr. Forsyth in committee, and are supporting it with all their 
strength. There are some individual dissentients, including one 
or two prominent and influential friends, who have, to our regret, 
fallen from the ranks; but the great body of the party are march- 
ing on, in unbroken order, in support of the measure now 
before the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lypra E, Becker. 
28 Jackson's Row, Albert Square, Manchester. 
[Every leader of this party seems to differ from every other.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


THE ALPH#US AT SYRACUSE. 





contribution towards the settlement of rural affairs in England, 
and even now its reasonings and illustrations may be in many 
cases obsolete or inapplicable long before that settlement really 
comes. This country is only just beginning to be seriously roused 
to the fact that it has an agricultural question at all, and some of 
those most directly interested therein are, in their pain and sur- 
prise at the discovery, hurrying so fast the wrong way, that it will 
probably take a long time to bring them round again to sensible 
thoughts, after most of the rest of the community are ready with an 
answer. 

The primary object of this book is to combat the pernicious 
error of a large school of English economists with reference to the 
hurtful character of small farms and small landed properties. Deal- 
ing first with the tenant holdings, as being the more difficult pro- 
blem of the two, Mr. Thornton seeks to disprove the wholesale asser- 
tions made in their condemnation—that a small farmer cannot save 
anything, that his means of improving the land are too circum- 
scribed, that he cannot avail himself of the best nechanical aids nor 
properly vary his crops, with a host of others all plausible enough, 
but which are found on calm examination to have surprisingly little 
foundation in fact. Of course, Mr. Thornton has to go outside Eng- 
land to find examples of the best results of small farming, but he 
finds in her dependencies, the Channel Islands, and in Flanders, 
Switzerland, and France, abundant ground for thinking that, where 
not rack-rented, or, as formerly in Ireland, kept by bankrupt land- 
lords as tenants-at-will on miserable scrapsof land, so that the tenant 
had neither the power nor the chance to improve, the condition of 
the small farmer is not only far above that of the ordinary landless 
peasant, if not that of his master, but that the surplus produceof the 
soil, after feeding a much greater producing population than under 
the English large-farm system, exceeds what we can obtain. The 
only wonder is, that this fact really needed any proof, and it is a 
singular instance of how far men’s judgments may be perverted by 
prejudice and custom. One would think that the evidence daily 
before a rural economist, in the marvellous extra production of a 
market garden, or even a peasant’s allotment, over an ordinary 
farm, might suffice to raise doubts whether vast fields tilled by 





[To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] | steam, weeded by patent grubbers, and left otherwise to produce 
Sir,—Your recent review of Mr. Symonds’s “ Sketches in Italy | im rather a happy-go-lucky fashion, were likely to be the most 


and Greece” mentions the fresh-water spring which rises in the | *1vanced and profitable of all cultivated lands. On this single 
point of production, Mr. Thornton conclusively proves the small 


farmer to have the advantage. Te says :— 


“Tn England, the country in which large farms are both more numerous 
and far better tilled than in any other, the average yield of wheat 
per acre was, in 1837, only twenty-one bushels, the highest average 
for any single county being no more than twenty-six bushels. The 
highest average since claimed for the whole of England is thirty-two 
bushels, but this is pronounced to be much too high by that best 
of all authorities, Mr. Caird, who gives. twenty-six and a_ half 
bushels as the ‘average of figures furnished to him by competent 
judges in all parts of the country;’ adding, as the result of his own 
observation, that thirty-two bushels, as an average produce, is to be met 
with only on farms where both soil and management are superior to the 
present average of England. In Jersey, however, where the average 
size of farms is only sixteen acres, the average produce of wheat for the 
five years ending with 1833 was by official investigation ascertained 
to be forty bushels. In Guernsey, where farms are still smaller, thirty- 
two bushels per acre were, according to Inglis, considered about the 
same time ‘a good, but still very common crop,’ and the light soil of the 
Channel Islands is naturally by no means particularly suitable for the 
growth of wheat. That of Flanders, originally a coarse, siliceous sand, 


sea, near the fountain of Arethusa, at Syracuse, and which is now | 
called Pocchio della Zilica. May I ask your readers if any of them | 
have seen this origin of the myth—which it must be—noticed | 
before? I have not been able to find any such notice.—I am, | 
Sir, &c., A. 


POETRY. 
> — 
ON MR. LEIGHTON’S PICTURE. 


[** Clytemnestra, from the battlements of Argos, watches for the beacon- 
ires which are to announce the return of Agamemnon.” | 


Tue stars are clear above the Argive height, 
Where soon shall blaze a redder, angrier fire,— 
Signal of answer to a long desire, 

Sending the doom of Troy across the night. 

When shall it flash upon thy steadfast sight, 
Thou whose child bled beneath a father’s hand,— 
When shall the Fury lift the flaming brand, 

O Clytemnestra! calling thee to smite ? 





| 


3ut he, the king, thy lord, by Ida’s hill, 
HIears even now the pan sound on high, 
Feels even now that hour’s triumphant thrill 


|is particularly unsuitable, and accordingly, very little wheat is sown 


there, but of that little the average yield, at least in the Waes district, is, 
according to a very minute and careful observer, from thirty-two to 


| thirty-six bushels. Of barley, a more congenial cereal, the average in 
| Flanders is forty-one bushels, and on good ground sixty bushels; while 
} in England it is probably under thirty-three, and would certainly be 


overstated at thirty-six bushels.” 


The extreme yields of the very highest English farming are even 





| exceeded in Guernsey, and in that respect the evidence of the 
| greater productiveness of small farming over large is overwhelm- 
|ing. The Channel Islands not only feed their own population, but 
| are large exporters of provisions as well. 
Se Small farms being thus found to be more advantageous, it is 
B O O K S. | but an easy step to peasant proprietors, and Mr. Thornton bas no 
trouble in showing that the ordinary English craze on this head is as 
ounawe wae | much without foundation as the other. This ayatem is not perfect, 
: : any more than our own, but in the absence of indigenceand in general 
HARDLY any time could have been more opportune than the | giftusion of independence, of respect for, property rights and of 
present for the republication, with emendations and additions, of .ooia) comforts, the contrast afforded by the land-owning peasantry 
es ea sane an suggestive essay. It ae the very tgs of of France and Switzerland to our own is most remarkable. We 
the agricultural question now beginning to agitate this country, and have recently had a demonstration which all men could under- 
were one to forget the perennial character of such questions, it tond of the effects of this system in France,—where something 
wae a ©, when Got Genes Sa SO) Oe # ssngt bad been like half the soil is thus held,—in the manner in which the 
very ill-timed. It was a quarter of century before its day as a | peasantry of the country came forward to invest in M. Thiers’ 


* A Plea for Peasant Proprictors. By W.T. Thornton, London: Macmillan & Co. | national loans. Whatever the subdivisions of holdings in that 


When wifely welcome and a city’s ery 
Shall drown in joy the faint, sad memory 
Of her who perished when the winds were still. 
R. C. Jen. 
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country under a law not very different from our Gavelkind 
—and subdivision is not so great as we usually suppose— 
the people manifestly grow rich, for they become extensive 
fundholders, their industry has saved France once and again, 


and although at least three times as many of her population | 


live directly on the land as in England, these proprietors afford 
France an immense advantage over us not only in the diffused thrift 
which their existence encourages, with its almost boundless power 
to bear great strains, but in that their unintermittent, if unscientific, 
labour suffices to feed the country. ‘ Cassandra” has lately been 
sounding some very gloomy notes over the decadence of England, 
but, amid not a few that are either misdirected or slightly over- 
strained, has forgotten what is perhaps for us the one greatest danger 
of all, the rapid decline of our rural population, the consequent 
general bad farming, dearness of food, and encrmous importations 
to meet the deficiency of home production. So long as com- 
mercial prosperity keeps at ful] tide this is little felt, perhaps, 
except among the many poor, but it is a true danger, and one 
result of the present agitation, if we may judge by the 
conduct and boasts of the Suffolk farmers, tends directly to 
heighten it. They say that they can get on better with- 
out their labourers, which means either that they do not care 
to till the land at all, or that they are determined to be 
content with the easiest-grown stall-feeding crops. Should 
such a result become general, the inevitable consequence 
would be a greater strain upon our industrial resources than 


| Off indeed. In any case, avarice is a remarkable, perhaps inevit- 
able, moral outcome of the French system. 

But on the whole, peasant proprietary in France is a vast source 
of prosperity, and with some slight changes in the law would be a 
greater power for good than it is; and the evidence which Mr, 
| Thornton has brought together over the whole range of his subject, 
| as well as his thoughtful commentary and analysis, makes out 
| most impressive case for the syetem,—one that it will be well 
for our agricultural economists to lay to heart. Nothing 
| appears more misplaced to an unprejudiced on-looker than the 
| wild fury with which our farmers greet any sound of a demand by 
| the Jabourers of this country for the right to farm a few acres, 
Mr. Thornton quotes—apparently endorsing it, though the state- 
ment is often a slander, due to dread of unknown consequences, or 
where partially true, to the prevalence of degrading customs, such ag 
gleaning—the common farmers’ objection to labourers’ allotments, 
that they would only use them as a cloak to steal their masters’ 
produce ; but the anger of the farmer at the idea of a labourer 
| getting a few perches of land at four times his rent for a garden is 
nothing, compared with the wrath with which Mr. Arch’s hint 
that every labourer should have his little holding is received. 
This is really at the bottom of the extreme resolution which the 
West Suffolk Farmers Defence Association passed a few weeks 
ago. ‘This modest demand, perfectly consonant with the present 
large farming, and, as now put, with the present proprietary 
system, was denounced by Mr. Rodwell, Q.C., as “ the rankest 





ever. The economy that counts it cheaper to bring wheat from | 
Australia than to grow it at home is not a far-seeing one, if | 
home production can be increased. Nothing is more striking in 


possible communism ;” and on its criminality was based, as a 
preliminary to negotiation, the demand for the dismissal of all 
the delegates, and the suppression of the Chronicle,—a harmless 


this essay than the remarks of Mr. Thornton, in his first chapter | sheet enough, for the most part, not so rabid as Reynolds’ as a. 


on ‘* Social Effects of Peasant Proprietorship,” on the agricultural 
tenures of the Hebrews and the Romans, and the effects which 
the divorcing of the people from the soil helped to bring about in 
Palestine and Italy. From being a prosperous agricultural centre, 
Rome became a vast “ pauper warren.” The passage is too long 
for extract, but it is well worth the study of those who may not be 
already familiar with the facts. Though, of course, by no means 
so extreme, the position of England is somewhat analogous. We 
also are loaded with masses of State-fed paupers, most, if not all 
of whom might be sustained profitably on the soil from which a 
multitude of causes have conspired to sever them, thus increasing 
both the direct burdens by their maintenance, and the indirect by 
the dearness of food which such subtraction of labour helps to 
cause. 

In dealing with peasant proprietorship in France, Mr. Thornton’s 
first care was of necessity to disabuse the mind of the reader of a 
host of prejudices, which writers like the late Mr. MacCulloch indus- 
triously threw up around the subject. Instead of France becoming, 
as that writer predicted, the greatest pauper warren in Europe, 
it has, as we have already said, steadily grown in widely diffused 
wealth, and the anti-revolutionary spirit of the peasantry has 
grown also, till it is now the one mainstay apparently left to the 
country. More land has been brought into cultivation ; State and 
other lands have been bought in small farms by peasants, often at 
fifteen years’ purchase beyond what they would have been sold at 
in large blocks, a remarkable fact for those who fear that to set land 
free here would be to give it all to the rich. Amid ignorance and 
prejudice tillage has improved steadily, and in many parts of the | 
country pauperism is almost unknown. This picture is in some of its 
lines, at least, old, but there is no reason to suppose that in recent 
years things have gone backward. ‘The decline in population that 
the last census showed seems to prove that the Malthusian jealousy of 
large families, due to a dread of subdivided inheritance, is as strong, | 
if not stronger, than ever, and the evils which so many look for from 
a system like gavelkind have been only negatively developed. ‘The | 
French gavelkind, as administered by the French people, has, how- | 
ever, its drawbacks, such as the power it gives of equally subdividing | 





not merely the inheritance as a whole, but each particular field of | 
it, in consequence of which, and of the unenclosed condition of | 
the land, a man’s inheritance will often be distributed over a con- | 
siderable area, here and there in petty strips, causing waste in | 
all manner of ways, and litigation, with other evils. The result is | 
the same, in fact, as appears to be produced by the communal sub- 
divisions of the village communities in Russia, only that in France 
perpetuity of possession gives a stimulus to industry to overcome 
the difficulties which, to the Russian peasant, constantly changing 
his fields, by no will or choice of his own, is wholly wanting. So, 
too, when a peasant proprietor comes to lease his land to a tenant, | 
his grinding avarice or necessity usually makes him the worst 
possible landlord ; and where such a system prevails at all, as it 
does in’eomefdistricts of Flanders, the tenant peasantry are poorly 





rule, and, beyond some exceptionally silly letters by the per- 
manent secretary of the Union—an artisan, by the way—and 
occasional outbursts against the parsons, not really very revo- 
lutionary. The crime is that it and the delegates talk of the 
labourer having a right to rent land and to commons. Neither 
it nor the labourers, however, think of going so far as to 
demand that things should be here as in France. What Mr. 
Arch’s request now amounts to is that the peasant should have 
more inducement to stay on the soil where he was born; that 
without being above the necessity of working for his bigger 
neighbour when required, he should not need to contract like a 
vassal, to fall back upon the parish, or to live like a beggar 
when that work is not forthcoming; and if this essay proves 
anything, it proves that not only is such a demand wise, modest, 
and expedient to be granted, but that if the peasant bad per- 
manency of tenure with it, the landlord and all other parties 
would be absolutely gainers. It is melancholy to see the insane 
dread that the farmers, of all classes in the world, have of such 
demands. At one stroke, the granting of them would probably 
almost relieve them of poor rates, and would remove all anxiety 
as to the scarcity of labour, although they might, did this system 
prevail, have to rely on real high farming, and not on a growing’ 
manufacturing population, for their profit. And the worst of it is, 
that their dogged resistance only complicates the question, so that 
unless the landlords step in and give the labourers justice—be- 
ginning them, say, as Lord Spencer has done, with an acre apiece 
—the exasperation of constant refusal is like to make their demands 
rise. Either that, or they will leave the country,—an alternative 


| just now one of the greatest misfortunes that could befall it. 


We have no space left in which to say anything about Mr. 
Thornton’s plan for relieving Ireland through State reclamation 
of waste lands. As he rightly enough says, though much of his 
writing has been rendered obsolete on that head by recent events, 


| there is still room for making a peasant proprietary there by that 
| and other plans, and nothing is likely to make Ireland so settled 


as a recovery of the land for the people in some such way. To 
our minds, it is not too late to attempt something similar in 


| England, and the agricultural labourers and their friends wil! 


do well to keep the common lands yet unenclosed and un- 
appropriated before the public, as affording a means of @ 
possible beginning of some such experiments as Mr. Thornton 
sketches out. Only we should not be disposed to allow the State 
to do so much beforehand for the land, as he proposes. More 
should be left to private effort, lest we had a repetition of the 
Belgian experience, in which some tenants, turned on to ready- 
prepared holdings at fabulously easy terms, became shortly irre- 
claimable vagabonds. Whether such plans be tried or not, it is 
certain that if the labourers do not soon get some footing on the 
land, their discontent will grow to the hurt of the country; and 
although we have no wish to see the English system, as it now 
exists, altogether overturned, we think no one can peruse this book 
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without coming to the conclusion that a mixture of small holdings 
with large, so that every well-doing peasant should have his little 
farm, would tend, if coupled with tenant-right, to promote good hus- 
pandry and a solid conservatism the country over. The Tories ought 
to take the melancholy plaint of Mr. Purves, the Sutherlandshire 
sheep-farmer, uttered before the Game Laws Committee last year, 
that he and his fellows are reduced to join the Radicals in the 
towns to gain their ends, to heart, and not suffer an opportunity 
so golden for securing the peasant vote to slip away. The English 
labourer will soon be a powerful backer of the Scotch farmer in the 
cry for tenant-right and the abolition of all false barriers to the 
freedom of land transfer, and a league of that kind foolishly 
resisted may go far. 





MR. GRANTLEY BERKELEY ON OUT-OF-DOORS LIFE.* 


Ir would be difficult to find two volumes containing more acute 
sense and ridiculous nonsense, more pleasant feeling and taste, 
more interesting anecdotes of -birds, beasts, and fishes, or more 
absurd arguments than this work of Mr. Berkeley’s. There is 
a vivacity and a freshness from beginning to end that are very 
delightful. We often feel as if we were by the writer's side 
among the glades of the New Forest, or on a summer morning 
wandering with him along the banks of the Hampshire Avon. Mr. 
Berkeley possesses so much kind feeling, he is so thoroughly imbued 
with a love of animals and nature, and looks at the living creatures 
of the fields and the flowers of the forest with so poetical and 
thoroughly appreciative a nature, that for the sake of this charm, 
we are content to pass laughingly over his amusingly savage and 
illogical onslaught upon philoeophers, experimentalists, and Liberals. 
‘‘ Here, then, is an answer to the Bright, Hodger, Dodger, Dilks, 
and Doddle cry of the harm done by the great or what these ‘ dodger’ 
people call ‘ the over-preservation of Game.’ ”—Such is therhetoric 
of Mr. Berkeley’s crushing argumentation. ‘Take this, again, as 
an illustration of his satire, and of his naif surprise at any good 
thing being done by a Liberal :— 

“Who ever suspected (I am sure I did not) that a graceful and pro- 
tective measure for wild and beautiful birds should have emanated from 
the Gladstone Government, or at all events from its mistaken sup- 
porters, yet I find myself hand and heart with the Wild Birds Bill 
brought in, to my surprise, by Mr. Auberon Herbert ?” 

But that sort of stuff we forget, when we come across many 
passages which show how wonderfully Mr. Berkeley is at home 
with every living thing :— 

“Many, many months, weeks, and days of my, I hope not useless life, 
are passed in happy and trusted friendship with the birds and beasts 
around me, watching their curious and varied habits, studying their 
natures, and endeavouring to obtain their confidence, instead of rousing 
their fears. There is scarcely a bush on my manor which does not 
hold a friendly robin. The bird comes to me at my approach, sits close 
to my foot, with its little, brightly shining black eye, and craves by look 
and suppressed warble for the crumbs in my shooting-jacket pocket. If 
by chance my crumbs for the birds have been exhausted, which is seldom 
the case, it makes mo quite unhappy to read the disappointment even 
a robin can exhibit in the poor little eyes, when I walk close-fisted from 
the solitary bush.” 

But amid all these varied pieces of writing, there is a clear pur- 
pose running throughout this book; it is to ‘‘ win for horses, hounds, 
dogs, and every other innoxious beast or bird, a better care 
from man,” to show how much kindness can do in developing the 
intelligence of animals, and in a word, to bring into field-sports 
and all country matters a deeper and more intelligent intercourse 
between man and nature. To this end there is, on the one hand, 
the example of Mr. Berkeley himself, who is at once a thorough 
sportsman, and yet has a deal more about him than the mere love 
of sport in its narrowest sense. On the other, there are the anec- 
dotes and details with which these two volumes are filled. One of 
the pleasures of this work also consists in this,—that you do not get 
anecdotes of fox-hunting alone, or shooting, or fishing, or any other 
single sport, but of every one of these. Thus the reader is not 
wearied by stories of one kind, and therefore no want of freshness is 
found, which is too often the case in books which touch upon one 
portion of natural history orsport. There is this further advantage, 
that in comparing the qualities of different creatures, you are 
enabled to compare the instinct of the horse and the dog, not only 
the instinct of one dog with that of another. 

Mr. Berkeley belongs to a sporting family, and from his earliest 
days he has been mingling with horses and dogs. A long life so spent 
and an observation more acute than that of many have enabled him. 
to gather together a great store of information of a heterogeneous 
description,—though, for that matter, there are few persons in- 
terested in animals who cannot tell some story of animal instinct 
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or goodness, One chapter of considerable interest the author 
devotes to instinct and reason, to the differences which exist 
between the qualities, so to speak, which are known by these two 
names, and to examples which are to bear out his theories. But 
the question is one of so puzzling a nature, that Mr. Berkeley 
rather declines to define reason and instinct as seen in the doings 
of dogs, horses, and other animals. A dog will trot home for miles 
over a portion of the country which is unknown to him in almost a 
straight line. It is impossible to call this reason, it is instinct. The 
difference between the two we take to be this: that reason is the 
mind, or what in animals is equivalent to the mind, judging of 
present circumstances by past facts, by memory and experience. 
Instinct is more difficult of definition in a positive form, in fact, 
has never yet been defined. But forall practical purposes, it may 
be considered an involuntary and compulsory motive-power, which 
exists in different animals, and induces them, when certain ends are 
required, to attain those ends by means involuntary, as far as 
regards their reasoning powers. The line is more easy of demar- 
cation, in most instances, than Mr. Berkeley seems tothink. One 
of the most elaborate and celebrated instances of instinct is that 
given by Lord Brougham, of the wasp, who places a sufficient 
number of grubs over its egg to nourish the inmate when 
it comes forth, though no reasoning powers can tell it 
how many grubs are needed by the future insect. But 
ove of the instances which our author gives of instinct in a 
monkey is, we think, rather one of reasoning. A gentleman’sson 
had a monkey, and was also fond of working in a carpenter's shop. 
The monkey used to witness this work, and one day being left 
alone, took possession of the hammer and nails, and nailed every- 
thing on the table and about the room together. Here were memory 
and experience, not instinct, for the monkey saw the use of the 
hammer and of the nails, and did not see them instinctively ; but 
because he saw his master do this in one form, he proceeded to nail 
everything together in another and highly inconvenient manner. 
Again, Mr. Berkeley, in this same chapter, gives au instance of re- 
markable reasoning power in a wildduck. This duck having made 
her nest in a ditch, it was flooded by a sudden rise of the water. For 
the next three years this sagacious bird adopted the moor-hen’s 
plan of building a nest of light materials, of grass and of heather- 
twigs, so that it could rise and fall with the water. Most ducks 
commence their nests by scraping out a dent in the ground, and 
then lay their eggs in it. This one, according to Mr. Berkeley, 
with that attachment to well-known places which is so char- 
acteristic of birds, adapted itself to circumstances, rather than 
leave the place where she had been accustomed to lay her eggs. 
This departure from the usual custom of wild ducks, if our 
author’s facts are correct, is undoubtedly a curious instance of 
very strong reasoning power in a bird,—a thing in this example 
quite different from general instinct. Just at the present time, 
too, Mr. Berkeley’s remarks about the ridiculous mania which 
seizes people upon the subject of hydrophobia are not out of place. 
One instance which Mr. Berkeley relates will show how groundless 
this alarm too often is :— 

“T had,” he says, “such an instance of this (panic) that I shall not 

easily forget it. Destruction to this poor little pet (a supposed mad 
dog) was authoritatively decreed by the higher powers: cauterism, which 
would for ever have stained tho fairest skin, was suggested, but the 
pet, whilst consultations were going on, suddenly vanished, and to my 
intense amusement, the heads of the house and the head of the veterinary 
surgeon overawed us all, or sought to do so, by saying how correct their 
opinions were, for the poor little pet in this instance had done, no 
doubt, as all mad dogs were said to do,—he had escaped the premises in 
a rabid state, run the usual muck, bit everybody and everything, and 
either been killed, or died from the effects of the terrible disease. 
Suffice it to say that the obstinate child, as the dear, graceful girl was 
called by hor immediate elders, though they, her elders, by their foolish 
conduct impressed for a time her malleable mind with a melancholy and 
morbid fear of the possible consequences of the bite she had received, 
still kept the graceful limb not cauterised, and after a time the con- 
demned pet was restored to her boudoir, free from all insanity, affec- 
tionate towards her, its coat like silk, its eyes as bright as ever.” 
The only wonder is that more dogs in London do not go mad. 
What with heat, dirt, bullying, and want of exercise, it is a mar- 
vel how any dog in London manages to exist. It is simply ridicu- 
lous to see how passers-by avoid an unfortunate dog, perhaps 
tired, or in a fit, or suffering from some other harmless illness, as 
if it were a wild beast escaped from the Zoological Gardens. 
It was only the other day that the present writer saw an unfortu- 
nate terrier lying gasping inside an area, surrounded by a gaping 
crowd, who charitably poured water upon it, under the apparent delu- 
sion that the terrified little beast was a savage and dangerous mad 
dog. 

We do not mean to commend Mr. Berkeley's book as a work of 
literary merit, far from it. But it is sure to interest lovers of 
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animals, and it shows something of the gentle and poetical side of 
sportsmen. ‘This side Mr. Freeman and other too violent assail- 
ants of field-sports are apt to overlook, or are ignorant of. Most 
men of feeling who are fond of fishing and shooting grow to love 
Nature and her children in a way which these philosophers do not 
understand, and it is these indirect influences which sometimes 
appear to give sporting an actually refining and softening influ- 
ence over many of its devotees. Any literary work, even if in- 
ferior as a book, is good which cultivates the kindly feeling between 
man and animals, and makes men feel towards beasts of every sort 
something of the sensation of Pope’s Indian, who thinks,— 


* Admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog will bear him company.” 





MOROCCO.* 
Ir is thirteen years since Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs commenced, at 
Tangiers, the career of African travel which has rendered him 
so famous, and which Mr. Winwood Reade, who cuts his intro- 
duction even shorter than that by which he prefaced Dr. 
Schweinfiirth’s recent work, sums up.in a few lines. ‘He 
adopted the garb and religion of the Moors, entered as surgeon 
the service of the Sultan, resided at Fez, explored the Atlas, 
and enjoyed the bosom friendship of the Grand Sherif. Ata 
later date he started from Tripoli,in Arab disguise, and crossed 
the African continent, vid Lake Tchad, to the British settlement 
of Lagos, in the Bight of Benin. For this prodigious journey 
he received the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
He afterwards joined the Abyssinian Expedition, in the service 
of the King of Prussia, and is now about to undertake the ex- 
ploration of the Libyan Desert.” When Dr. Rohlfs makes known 
to the general public the results of the latter important and 
interesting enterprise, it is to be hoped he will put them in a 
style less stiff, imperturbable, and dry than that of this work on 
Morocco, which has been, we are told, recently composed. 
Hence, perhaps, its hard, colourless style,—the impressions 
have passed away, and it is merely a galvanised note- 
book, with the additional drawback of being somewhat 
clumsily translated from the German, evidently by an Ame- 
rican, for we find money reckoned by ‘‘the French dollar” 
(the five-franc piece, no doubt, being meant), and the German 
spelling of geographical names retained. Learned societies do 
not care about style, but ordinary readers, however, desirous of 
information, do; and to them the reading of this book, which, 
though it dates from so far, is the most comprehensive account 
of the fantastic, out-of-the-world Empire of Morocco, is more of 
a duty than a pleasure. The Sultan, Mohammed, whose service 
Dr. Rohlfs entered, whom he mentions only slightly (pp. 112- 
115), but makes no attempt to describe, is dead, and Muley 
IIassan reigns in his stead ; but otherwise, things are going on 


or standing still in Morocco just as they went on or stood still | 


when, thirteen years ago, Mustafa, the German convert to Islam, 


who, more cunning than Burton or Vambéry, affected the naiveté | 


as well as the zeal of the neophyte, and Abdalla, the Frenchman, 
ex-officer of Spahis, who had ‘ emigrated” from Algeria, taking 
with him the cash-box of his company, kept a shop, in amiable 
partnership, at Mequinez. The drollery of this arrangement con- 
quers the dullness of the narrator, and we do get a laugh out of 
the following description :— 

“Here [in the shop] I set up as surgeon and apothecary,’my stock 
consisting of large charcoal fire, with irons at a white-heat, some pots 
containing ointments, emetics, and purges, and various innocuous, 
highly-coloured powders for cases of hypochondria and hysteria; and 


{ had—what had never been seen in Morocco before—a mighty sign- | 


board, on which was painted, in large and beautiful letters, ‘ Mustafa, 
the German, Physician and Surgeon.” In a country where the art of 
advertising is not yet born, this signboard created a sensation. From 
morning till evening. young and old, men and women, noblemen and 


beggars, stood bofore the shop, and spelt out the long Arabic letters. | 


The suecess was complete....... Abdalla sat on one side of the 


shop, making or mending bellows (such was his peculiar vocation), | 
while I quacksalvered on the other; for to be candid, my medical prac- | 


tice in Morocco was more quackery than anything else. Meanwhile, the 
placard was talked of all over the town, till its fame reached the ears of 
the prime minister, Si-Thaib. One evening some of his servants came 
and took me by the hand (they scarcely gave me time to ask Abdalla 
to come as my interpreter); off we went, and found Si-Thaib at supper. 
....-. He stretched out his foot, and asked me what was his com- 
plaint. Abdalla had previously informed me that the premier suffered from 
gout, and my answer, therefore, was prepared. I examined his foot, 
and named his disease. He was much pleased, and asked me whether 
I followed the hot or the cold treatment, and when I mentioned the 
former, I saw that I had chosen the one he preferred. Si-Thaib dis- 
missed us in a gracious manner, and told me I must treat him next 
day for his gout.” 





* Adventures in Morocco, and Journeys through the Oases of Draa and Tafilet. By 
Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, With an Introduction by Winwood Reade. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 





| There was, however, a brisk competition for Mustafa, and next 
day a posse of police came to the shop, carried him off to the palace, 
and he was there and then bundled off “like a portmanteau,” 
but without being permitted to go home and pack his own, to 
Ben Thaleb, the governor of Old Fez, who had written to the 
Sultan to beg that he might have Mustafa. The Sultan, a prompt 
Moor, ordered that Mustafa should be deposited at Fez the same 
evening, which was done. Mustafa found that he had bettered 
himself by this hasty hegira; he was lodged in a good house, 
supplied with food, tea, horses, mules, and servants, and had no 
duty but that of conversing, through the medium of an inter. 
preter, with Ben Thaleb for two hours a day. He lived for 
several months at Fez, and studied the town and the people 
thoroughly ; but he tells us no more about Abdalla, who was pro- 
bably too well accustomed to the manners of Morocco to mind 
} much the sudden dissolution of partnership. It had not been all 
| plain-sailing up to this point, however; the training for the 
| character of a renegade is not pleasant, to begin with. Morally, 
Dr. Rohlfs does not seem to have minded it at all,—he remarks 
generally that “no one can understand a religion unless he has 
belonged to it; at the same time, he cannot criticise it unless he 
has emancipated himself from its chains.” He appears to have 
| applied that principle to Christianity as well as Islamism ; but he 
| did not enjoy having his head shaved with a blunt penknife (a 
process which all the Moors undergo, and to which they owe the 
prevalence of severe ringworm), eating slippery food out of his 
hand from a dish common to all the male persons in the house, 
and sleeping on a thin mat spread ona hard clay floor. He knew 
only a few phrases of Arabic, but he could say, ‘‘ Except God no 
God; Mahommed is the messenger of God,” in the vernacular, 
and he had only to say it often enough to get through his 
difficulties. The conversion, which took place at Tangiers, 
was indispensable then, and doubtless would be indispens- 
able now. Sir Drummond Hay told Dr. Rohlfs on _ his 
arrival that the popular hatred of Christians was such, that if the 
Sultan himself had desired new things, his wishes could never be 
| accomplished ; and if the traveller wished to penetrate into the 
| interior, he must become a Mohammedan. From a recent work 
| by Miss Perrier, who cherishes a pretty distinct dislike to Chris- 
| tians herself, we gather that matters are not mended in this 
| respect. Mustafa, popularly supposed to be an Englishman, 
| who had fled from his country to avoid the penalty of death, in- 
| curred by his becoming a True Believer, started from Tangiers 
on foot, in company with an individual who believed that the 
bundle he carried contained stolen goods, probably valuable 
| treasure, and therefore regarded him with respect. ‘* When a 
| Moor goes on a journey,” the writer explains, ‘‘ he does not take 
| a change of raiment, were he the Sultan himself.” THe had been 
| advised to avoid mention of Fez as his destination, and to give 
| himself out as about to visit the Grand Sherif, or Descendant of 
| the Prophet, Sidi-el-Tadj, Abd-es-Sealam, at ‘‘ Uesam,” or, as 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








we are accustomed to see it written, Wazan. 

| This saintly personage is the same of whom Miss Perrier, in 
| her Winter in Morocco, gives a revolting description, and who, 
| it is not pleasant to remember, induced an English lady to marry 
| him some time ago. Mr. Winwoode Reade is in error when he 
states that Dr. Rohlfs has ‘‘ revealed the existence of another 
| spiritual potentate” besides the Sultan, who is the head of 
ithe Church. The Grand Sherif has long been known to 
‘exist, and indeed Mr. Reade contradicts himself in the next 
sentence. The Sherif is not made out to be such a loath- 
some wretch and monstrous hypocrite by Dr. Rohlfs, who 
believes that he believes sometimes, if not continuously, in 
| his own spiritual powers (the exercise of which is described in a 
| very curious and unpleasant chapter), and to whom Sidi pro- 
pounded some advanced notions. But the Sherif—who has had 
the courage to brave the people since in the matter of his marriage 


—is a shrewd man, and aware of the folly of being before one’s 
age. ** The Sultan and his grandees, and the doctors of the law,” 
| said Sidi to the renegade, who came from the land of real railway 
| trains, and the sea of real steamships (he possesses models of these 
inventions of the accursed Giaour, and cherishes them as the 
| King of Siam cherishes his Bass’s bottles with the pyramidal 
| trade-mark), will not hear of progress and improvement, and for 
| that reason we were beaten by the Spaniards. If I only could do 
| so, I wou!d introduce all that the Christians have, or at all events, 
|a good legislature and a regular army.” Mustafa replied that 
whatever he wished, the Sultan would also wish ; a silly remark, 
| which the Sherif answered like a sensible man. ‘ ‘The Sultan and 
| I,” he replied, ‘‘ are both dependent on the people, and they are 
| already vexed with me because I wear a European dress, after the 
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manner of the Turks.” Accordingly, when Mustafa visited Wazan | do not go mad.” Diseases of the eye are very common. Surgery 
at a later period, and resided there more than a year, he found | is more advanced than medicine, and broken bones are ingeniously 
the Sherif without his uniform, attired as became a cousin of the | mended. ‘ Amputation is never practised, the Moors regarding it 


Prophet. 


He had made this concession to the prejudices of the | as sinful. 


Hands or feet which are cut off as a punishment for 


people, ‘in order that they might pay in their money as freely as | crime are carefully buried, that they may not be missing on the 


before.” Among the rights of the Sherifs is that to insult people 
by cursing their fathers and grandfathers without receiving similar 
compliments in return, It would be an offence against religion to 
curse the family of the Prophet; it is allowable to curse the man 


himself, but thatis all. Mustafa occasionally made a slip in manners, | 


as, for instance, during his stay at a place called, incomprehensibly, 
L’xor,—for it is spelt ‘‘ Alkassar”—where there is a great pro- 
fusion of delicious vegetables, but asparagus, broccoli, and arti- 
chokes are looked upon as flowers, such as only Christians would 
be capable of eating. 
by the natives, and progressed in knowledge of their ways, chiefly 
owing to the following lesson :— 

“Oh! Christian, don’t run up and down,” said an old coffee-drinker 
one evening, when he saw me pacing to and fro in reverie. I sat down, 
and asked him if it was wrong. “No,” said he, “it is not exactly 
. but 
an : ul, is not gentlemanly ” (dri/).—* God be praised,” said another, 
“you now believe on God and on his Beloved; may God extirpate all 
Unbelievers, and make them burn for evermore !”—*“ But, oh, marvel!” 
eried a third, “look at the Infidel dog, how he has crossed his hands! 
[I had sat down cross-legged, and also crossed my hands.] Certainly he is 
praying his sinful prayers.” I quickly uncrossed my hands, and was 
admonished never to repeat such gestures in the company of True 
Believers.” 

The geographical, ethnological, and medical details of this work 
are of value and importance. We had not previously realised 
the great extent, the numerous population, and the sealed-book- 
like condition of Morocco; which, with its oases, is, according to 
Dr. lohifs, a third larger than France,— without them, at least as 
large again as Algeria ; with a population of 6,500,000, of whom 
the vast majority are fierce, fanatical Mohammedans. ‘The 








statistics are only comparative—the science does not exist in | 


Morocco—but he judges by Algeria. Ile places the number of 
Jews at 200,000 ; that of negroes at 50,000; that of Europeans, 
who live only in the seaports,-chiefly at Tangiers and Mogador, 
at 2,000, His description of the oases, Draa and 'Tafilet, which 


Mustafa was viewed with much curiosity | 


to walk backwards and forwards without any reason, like | 


author's | his heart, but broken his left arm. 


he calls ‘‘ islands of the blest,” is most attractive, if we could | 


only lose sight of the population, which is steadily increasing 
there, not only because the physical conditions of those delight- 
ful places are as favourable to the growth of men as to that of 
plants and vegetables, but because life and property are secure, 
war, taxation, and robbery are unknown, 
long way off from the Sultan and the Grand Sherif. ‘The cli- 
mates —for there are two, one for the country north, the other 


for the country south of the Atlas—are delightful, justifying 


Hemsi, who says :—** The climate of the whole of this region is 
one of the most beautiful and most salubrious on the entire 
surface of the terrestrial globe.” Yet, with all this, famines are 
common in Morocco out of the oases, a calamity which the 
author explains thus :— 


In a word, they are a | 


;are addicting themselves of late. 


“The Moors never store up large quantities of grain, and are there- | 


fore wholly dependent on their crops, and these are liable to be destroyed 
by drought, hailstones, or locusts. Even when all goes well, the food 
is unvaried, and therefore unwholesome, and occasional outbursts of 
gluttony are followed by disease. The women weaken themselves by 
the prolonged suckling of their infants. Wars and robber-raids 
decimate the men, and the Government and the clergy bleed them 
to death.” 

An exceedingly unpleasant chapter on the diseases of the 
Moors represents the condition of these people in a sad light. 
All the learning of the famous physicians, who once lived in 
Morocco and Spain, is lost; while all the diseases they treated 
flourish almost unchecked, save by the medium of amulets and 
prayers. 
pares his medicines, administers them, and if the patient be a 
person of importance, has to partake of them in the first instance. 
Rheumatism, which is very prevalent, is treated by the application 
of hot iron, as are gout and dyspepsia. For an extraordinary 
description of this practice and the practitioners, the reader is 
referred to the book (page 81). 
quite a revolution in the Faculty at Fez, when I announced that 
I possessed a new remedy, called the cold fire, this being lunar 
caustic; and it had a splendid success, so much so, that my 
colleagues began to meditate mischief against me, so that I 
thought it best to announce that my stock of cold fire was ex- 
hausted.” Small-pox is very common, leprosy and elephantiasis 

’ 
are frequent, diseases of the lungs are scarcely known. ‘Lhe 


following is worth notice :—‘* Hydrophobia,” says the author, | 


‘¢is unknown. 





| Resurrection-day ; the stumps are dipped in boiling butter or oil, 
| to stop the bleeding.” Dr, Rohlfs had good reason to be thank- 
| ful for this prohibition, when a horrible and treacherous attempt 
to murder him was made, after he had journeyed through the 
oasis of Draa, and was approaching the Algerian frontier. The 
| assassin was the Sheik of the village, whose guest the traveller 
| had been for ten days. He ate daily out of the same dish, and 
| even after playing at Islamism himself, he cherished the illusion 
that he would therefore be sacred to a Mussulman :— 
| “With much difficulty and privation [says the author, who had 
started on his daring journey from Tangiers with an English bank-note 
for £5 as his sole resource] I had succeeded in scraping together a 
| little more money, for the conditions under which the latter is carried 
| out in Morocco are very different to those with us. Thus the physician 
| who has no strong kinsfolk to back him up must be careful to avoid 
administering any internal medicine to a sick person, for should the 
invalid unluckily die, then either the medicine omthe physician has 
| caused his death. On the other hand, if by the use of proper remedies 
| the physician cures a patient, then it is not he or the medicine which 
| has done good, but the cure is attributed to some saint— perhaps to 
| Mohammed—in rarer cases to God. It is therefore best to practise in 
| the way that is useful in the country,—by fire and amulets.” 
|The booty to be gained by murder was very small—only what 
| the translator calls ‘sixty French dollars "—but the Sheik pursued 
| his guest, after he had taken leave of him, and gone on his way 
(with a pilgrim. The Sheik had given them a guide, who lighted 
|a fire on the spot where they lay down to sleep, and piled it up 
to show his master the way to them. Dr, Rohlfs woke to find 
‘his friendly host standing over him, with the smoking mouth of 
| his long gun still pointing at his breast. ‘The bullet had missed 
Ile was seizing his pistol, 
‘when the assassin nearly slashed his hand off with his sabre. 
‘Then he fainted, and the ruffians made sure of him, as_ they 
| thought, for they inflicted on him nine wounds, and robbed him 
of everything but his blood-stained clothes. Although he was 
close to the river, he could not get to it, but lay two days and 
two nights in helpless agony and burning thirst. When he had 
| quite given up all thoughts of living, two men came and rescued 
him. His left arm was only hanging by skin and muscle, his 
right hand was in a similar plight ; his first request, when he had 
been carried into a house, was for a knife, and when it was 
brought he desired his host—another sheik—to sever his hang- 
ing arm. ‘That may be the custom among you Christians,” 
said the marabout, “ but we never cut a member off; and as 
you, praised be God, are now in your right senses, you will 
retain your arm.” And so he did. 

In a political chapter on ‘“ Consulates,” we regret to observe a 
spirit of dislike to England on the writer's part, and a tendency 
to grumble against us in a wolf-and-lamb style to which Germans 
If, as Dr. Rohlfs thinks, it 
would be desirable for the German Empire to have a repre- 
sentative in Morocco, as England and France have, we do not 


” 


suppose our Government would object, and we are quite sure 


There are no apothecaries’ shops, the physician pre- | 


The author says :—*‘ I created | 


It seems that dogs which are fed on raw meat | Israel to the Time of Christ. 


we shall do nothing more than laugh if the suggestion, put 
with so funny a mixture of shrewdness and naivele, be carried 


; out:— 


| The best thing will be,” says the astute doctor, “to choose a time 


| when the Sultan and his whole Court aud Government is [sie] assem- 
bled in Robat (meaning Council, presumably), and let the Ambassador 
of the German Empire be conveyed there in a man-of-war, in order 
that Morocco might have a visible proof of the power of our country. 
In the preliminary arrangements, of course, a present should not bo 
wanting, but the gift of a few thousand chassepédts would be as welcome 
to the Sultan, as they could be easily spared by us.” 

To be sure, the gift would be welcome, and to be sure, the few 
thousand chassepdts could be spared, but the only serious 
enemy Morocco has is Spain, And why arm a Government like 
the Moroccan, even against Spain ? 


EWALD’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL* 
Tuts fifth volume (the fourth in the German) of Ewald’s History 
of Israel treats of a period which in some respects seems, if it is 
‘not really, obscure and anomalous in comparison with what bad 
gone before. ‘There may be blanks in the earlier history as great 
as that between the time of Ezra and Nehemiah and that of the 
Maccabees, but we feel the Joss the more sensibly in the latter 
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case, because we had become so well acquainted with the history 
and literature of the nation during the centuries which preceded 
the exile and restoration. And though the term ‘* Hagiocracy” 
may, in truth, tell us as much or as little of the science or 
the philosophy of history, as monarchy, aristocracy, or demo- 
cracy, yet we are accustomed to accept these latter as ex- 
pressing certain recognised Jaws in the development of 
national life, by the side of which a‘‘Hagiocracy” seems 
something anomalous. And all of us read history with more 
or less conscious desire to find the workings of law in it. 
The belief in a reign of law throughout the universe is “in the 
air.”’ If all do not with Hooker acknowledge that the seat of law 
is ‘the bosom of God,” yet all will go on to say with him that 
** her voice is the harmony of the world, all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power.” But under what law, 
under what forms of scientific generalisation can we bring this 
period of Jewish history now before us? It does not fit in with 
that theory of national growth through successive childhood, 
youth, and manhood which Dr. Arnold, following Vico, made 
popular through his dissertations on Thucydides ; still less can we 
find a place for it in the orderly course of Comte’s three stages, 
which it seems even to reverse. Ewald, as might be expected, 
endeavours to meet this difficulty and answer this question, though 
he does not state them in our form. But notwithstanding his 
great intuitive power—displayed largely here, as elsewhere—of 
discovering the springs and tracing out the workings of Hebrew 
national life through the institutions, the history, and the literature 
of the nation, we are not sure that he has succeeded in bringing 
this period of the history distinctly within the scientific generalisa- 
tions and formulas which he enunciates for the purpose. But he 
has done better. The reader, who feels the natural desire to find 
the aid of such distinct formulas in his study of this period, may 
be disappointed at first, yet if he will read the volume through, he 
will obtain from it a thoroughly connected as well as detailed 
representation of all the facts,—the facts of the internal life and 
development of the nation, as well as the outward events of home 
administration or foreign wars. There is ample light to read the 
whole history by, though it may not always seem to us to come 
from those ‘‘ ideas ” to which the author would refer it. And we 
think of Coleridge, than whom no man was fonder of looking at 
everything ‘‘ in its idea,” but who yet said that he thought an} 
historian, who only related the facts, was better than one who | 
selected his facts for the illustration of principles. | 

From the final deportation of the Jews on the destruction of | 
Jerusalem to their permission to return and rebuild the city by | 
Cyrus was a period of about forty-nine years, though the round | 
number of seventy years which Jeremiah had prophesied as the | 
duration of the captivity can be made out—as it has been by | 
many ancient as well as modern commentators—by including | 
portions of the really indefinite time in which large numbers of 
the people had been carried or still rewained away from their own | 
land, before and after that shorter and defined period. We do| 
not know how much of their old political organisation may have 
been preserved among the Jewish communities during their | 
captivity, but when the permission to return was given, the | 


‘colony set out with all the counterparts of that organisation. 


The ‘* Congregation,” or body of the people, marshalled themselves 
under the fathers and elders of the nation: they were led by 
Zerubbabel, the representative of the Royal Family of David ; 
by Joshua, the high priest, of the house of Aaron; by a body of 
Priests and Levites, who had preserved their genealogies to prove 
their title, and who carried with them the vessels of the House of 
Jehovah, which Nebuchadnezzar had put into the ‘Temple of Bel, | 
but which were now restored by Cyrus; and—not least important 
according to the old constitution—by the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. ‘There was thus a complete representation of that con- | 
stitution, in Church and State; but experience soon showed that it 
was only what we now call a paper constitution, and that then, as | 
now, it would not work, under conditions quite other than those out | 
of which it had been taken. Jerusalem was not now the capital of | 
a free and powerful nation, but one of many feeble and despised | 
dependencies in a great satrapy of Persia: there was no place 

there either for a real king, or for those leaders of a free people, | 
the prophets, and in a few years king and prophets disappear from | 
the history. Yet there was still life in the nation, or it could not 
have risen at all, as it actually did rise, out of its state of ruin. 
This life was what Ewald calls ‘‘true religion,” the living and 
quickening faith in Jehovah the Lord of Israel, from whom the 
Messiah should come, and in whom all nations of the earth should | 
be blest. And, when the rest of the old forms now proved, on! 


trial, to be no longer fit for its embodiment and expression, it alter 
afew years chose for itselfi—by a process of political Selection—that 
of the hereditary priesthood in the family of Aaron, which was jy 
| fact older than either kings or prophets. History is silent ag to 
| What happened after the generation of Zerubbabel had j assed 
| away, but about a century after the prince had led back the 
Jewish colony, we find Ezra, the priest, with the aid of the Jay. 
| man, Nehemiah, who followed him in a few years, reorgauising 
| the commonwealth, as well as rebuilding the walls of the city, and 
restoring the reading of the law, which, with the writings of the 
prophets, henceforth became the national Scriptures, properly go 
called. And thus was established the ‘‘ Hagiocracy,” which, ag 
Ewald shows, in a long and interesting dissertation, was the culy 
organisation by which the nation could still fill its proper place, 
and do its proper work in the world, while still subject to that 
heathen supremacy from which it could not free itself again, but 
to which it could not completely submit :— 

“The Hagiocracy, then, was the constitution which, immediately on 

the final liberation, issued from the great internal transformation which 
had been so rapidly accomplished by the exile; and its formation was 
so necessary, and was effected so definitely, that for the whole of the six 
or seven centuries of its history which yet remained, it maintained 
itself essentially unaltered. It is always the focus of the highest efforts 
of these last ages, and when it seems from time to time to be fading 
away, it is only that it may at once reimpress itself more distinctly, 
Establishing itself at first but slowly, and amidst much opposition, it 
becomes at last the mightiest and most firmly developed power of the 
age, as though it were to be the mail-clad body in which the soul of the 
re-awakened community, assembling again in the ancient fatherland, 
made its final and strongest effort to maintain itself in the isolation in 
which it was fortifying itself again.” 
And we may add that the student of comparative history and 
politics may get much light, much ‘ applicable knowledge,” as he 
reads how this Jewish Hagiocracy maintained itself, and did its 
work during these six or seven centuries; how it carried the true 
faith and an old civilisation and literature over, and through, the 
times of a barbarian supremacy, and spread the knowledge of 
these among its masters and its neighbours; asserted itself to bea 
temporal, yet a sacerdotal monarchy ; exhibited incongruous com- 
binations of spiritual holiness and vulgarest worldliness; broke 
apart into ascetic monasticism, Pharisaic formalism, Herodian sub- 
serviency, and Sadducean scepticism ; and perished in decrepit 
obstinacy when its work was done. 

During the century that elapsed between the times of Ezra and 
the overthrow of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great, 
Jewish history is almost silent ; but Ewald infers from the Psalms 
which he attributes to this period, from the book of Koheleth, and 
from the slight notices of Josephus, that the earlier part of the 
century was a time of tranquil piety, which was then followed by 
a disturbed condition of society, internal and external, and that 
‘‘ during the growing dissolution of the Persian Empire, the high 
priestly house rapidly rose in power, but at the same time fell into 
the danger of the deepest moral degradation.” ‘Then the conquests 
made by Alexander, and maintained by his successors, carried 
Greek energy and civilisation, but also Greek corruption, into all 
the Eastern nations, and into Judzea among the rest :— 


“Tn Israel also, at once so old and so young, far moro violent changes 





| were speedily produced by this storm and its after-effects than by tho 


Persian supremacy. On the soil of its ancient fatherland it had again 
acquired sufficient strength and firmness to take a more active part in 
the mighty efforts and new destinies of the world. The past had secured 


| to it enough preparatory culture, and recent vicissitudes had suffici- 


ently excited and strained its attention, to prevent it from remaining 
unaffected by the peculiar characteristics of the Greek spirit, to render 
it susceptible to the powerful attractions of its charm, and to enable it 
speedily to rival it in everything. Besides this, it had been for a long 
time yearning after a greater freedom of national development, of which 
Alexander brought the promise to the nations which he subdued, and 
the Greek dawn of which even his successors could not wholly hide. 


| Long ere this it had attained suflicient flexibility to enable it to enter 
| with ease on all the arts and sciences and manners of its new sovereigns, 


but at the same time it had preserved enough of the spiritual blessings 
which had descended to it from the past, and had been trained with 


| sufficient earnestness during the last years of its history, nay under the 


growing Hagiocracy, had been disciplined with sufficient severity, to 
prevent it falling a prey without resistance to the new charm of the 
Greek character, When the Israelite and the Greek were first brought 
into contact, it was inevitable that the union and fusion of the two 
should appear easy. Israel had saved enough from the high culture of 
its ancient days. Activity of mind and a readiness to learn were com- 
mon to both nations; and there were, in addition, many reasons why 
the greater purity of morals for which Israel was distinguished among 
many Asiatic nations could be nothing but acceptable to the Greek 
ruler, But the growing fusion only brought the deeper-seated antago- 
nisms between the nationalities and religions on either side into sharper 


| eollision. In breaking, therefore, the heavy shell which still covered 


Israel, and bringing in the largest amount of activity and freedom pos- 
sible at the time, the Greek age forced the whole spirit which prevailed 
in this third stage of the history into the most violent labour and an 
attitude of the most energetic decision. If it was still possible for a 
great independent nation to arise out of Israel, and a Government pros- 
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Eee ts 
rous at home and respected abroad out of the Hagiocracy, this was the 


crisis at which it must make its appearance. It was at this age in its 
history that the requisite opportunity and conditions were supplied.” 

Under the Egyptian Ptolemys, the Jews, partly for commerce, 
partly to escape the calamities of war in their own country, 
formed a great colony in Egypt; and it was there that the influ- 
ence of Greek culture on the Jews and of Jewish culture upon the 
Greeks was strongest, producing not only the Greek Bible of the 
Seventy, but also a Greek drama on the ‘ March out of Egypt,’ 
epics on J erusalem and the ancient Shechem, the oldest of the so- 
called Sibylline books still extant, and the philosophy which com- 
bined the wisdom of Aristotle and Plato with that of Moses and 
the Prophets, and of which we have the complete expression in the 
writings of Philo. In Palestine itself the Greek influence was 
more political than literary. The Seleucidz filled Judza, as they 
did the rest of Syria, with cities and civic life, and called out and 
trained the military spirit of the people, whether in supplying con- 
tingents to the Syro-Macedonian armies, or maintaining insurrec- 
tions against the outrageous tyranny of the Syro-Macedonian 
kings. ‘The struggle became desperate between the ‘strict ” or 
‘* pious,” who adhered to the faith and institutions of Israel, and 
the ‘‘ free-minded,” ‘‘ apostate,” or ‘‘ heathen ” party, who for a 
time seemed to carry everything before them, till in the year 
168 B.C., under Antiochus Epiphanes, the whole of Jerusalem was 
transformed into a regular heathen city; definite instructions 
were given to obliterate every trace of the ancient religion, the 
Temple was dedicated to Zeus Olympius, and sacrifices were 
offered to him upon the great altar. 

But “the arm of Jehovah awoke as in the generations of old.” 
Mattathias, an aged priest of illustrious family, which bore the 
name of the Asmonzans, refused to sacrifice on the heathen altar 
in his native town ; his five sons, followed by the faithful, rose 
with him in resistance, and the insurrection began which soon 
effectually broke the Greek yoke, and established the freedom of 
Judza under the dynasty of the Maccabees. We bave no-space 
to give even a paragraph of the spirited narrative or instructive 
reflections with which Ewald relates the holy zeal and heroic 
patriotism of this band of brothers. ‘The coins of the last sur- 
vivor of them, Simon, bear the names of the “ Priest,” or 
** Prince” of Israel, and the chronology is reckoned (from the 
year 143 B.C.) by ‘the years of deliverance of Sion.” Simon 
was murdered in 135 B.C., but his son, John Hyrcanus, proved no 
unworthy representative of the line for the next thirty years. 


But then the glory of this priestly and royal house and the in- | 


dependence of the nation came rapidly to an end, under the action 
of deep-seated corruption within and the pres:ure of Roman 
supremacy. Antipator, or Antipas, an Idumzan, and general of 
the army of Hyrcanus II., supported first by Pompey, and after- 
wards by Cesar, obtained for himself the real power, though he 
avoided the name of king, while he received that of Roman Pro- 
curator of Judea. His son Herod had no such hesitation. He 
obtained a decree of the Roman Senate appointing him king of 
all Judeea, and with the friendship and favour first of Antony 
and then of Augustus, as well as by his own great abilities, he 
retained his power till his death, thirty-four years afterwards, 
ruling with great capacity, but no moral or religious worth, and 
combining much of the strength and ambition of a Roman 
emperor with the ferocity of an Eastern despot. At his death 
Judea became in reality, and almost in name, a mere Roman 
province, The nation had sunk with its rulers, and while Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, and Herodians strove for mastery in Church and 
State, the pious and faithful retired into the obscurity of private 
life, if not into the ascetic and monastic communities of the 
Essenes. A new light was indeed breaking through the darkness 
which now covered the nation, for ‘‘ Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judzea, in the days of Herod the King,” but of this our historian 
does not treat in this volume. 

‘Those who know how difficult it is to translate the German of 


the magazine or review takes precedence of the book. A writer's 
thoughts appear first in a serial, and afterwards, if considered 
worthy, are republished in a more permanent form. The mischief 
is, that a charming magazine article often ceases to charm when 
placed between the covers of a book. We read periodical litera- 
ture partly, no doubt, to be instructed, and for the sake of the 
mental stimulus it affords, but chiefly for the amusement of an 
idle hour. What we want in it is lightness of touch, a freshness 
of expression if not of thought, picturesque description, rapidity 
of movement, a perspicacity of style, and at least as much know- 
ledge as may place the writer in advance of his readers. The 
literary man who meets the public in this way soon learns to 
know the kind of material with which to supply them, and is 
careful to avoid all prolonged arguments, all elaborate and paren- 
thetical sentences, all criticism that cannot readily be graeped, and 
all details that are likely to impede the flow of the composition. 
The literature thus produced is not wholly deserving of praise. 
No doubt it suits exactly the pages for which it is designed, but 
it will be often deemed wanting in power and permanent worth 
when it claims a place upon our library-shelves. 

These remarks have been suggested to us by a perusal of Mr. 
Stephen's essays, some of which are really admirable specimens of 
periodical literature. Good taste, sound judgment, competent 
knowledge, and an occasional vivacity of expression,— these literary 
virtues are evident throughout, and will attract and please the 
reader as he turns over the pages. On the other band, we 
do not find in this work the subtle criticism, the fine imagi- 
nation, or the perfect beauty of utterance, which so attract us 
in some volumes of biographical and literary criticism that we 
are drawn towards them again and again, to receive every time 
some new intellectual impulse, or the pleasure derived from sonorous 
melody of expression. This is merely saying in other words that Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, although an admirable writer, does not stand in 
the front rank of authors or critics. His work is thoroughly well 
done, but we do not detect in it that vitality which is likely to 
render it of permanent value. What matter! If these essays be 
not read twenty years hence, they are certain to be read now, and 
cannot fail to raise the reputation of the writer. Five of the 





papers are devoted to novelists,—De Foe, Richardson, Sir W. Scott, 
Hawthorne, and Balzac ; there is also an essay on De Quincey, cue 
on Pope as a moralist, in which character, it may be remembered, 
he has been specially praised by Mr. Ruskin, and another ov Mr. 
Elwin’s edition of the poet. It will be seen that the table of 
| contents is attractive, and there are few readers who care for what 
| may be called “ pure literature ” (let no one imagine that we use 
the words in the sense attached to them by subscribers to the 
| Pure Literature” Society), who will not be interested in Mr. 
| Stepben’s comments and criticism. 

| To begin at the beginning. ‘The judgment here given of Dcfoe 
| is, we think, a true one in the main, though we question whether 
| the writer does sufficient justice to this novelist’s transcendent 
power. ‘The morality of Defoe’s minor novelr, Roxana and Jol 
Flanders, is very questionable, for the association with mean people 
| and mean vices can have no wholesome tendency. ‘These tales are 
coarse and often repulsive, and they are all the more repulsive as 
| the work of a comparatively old man; but their intense realism 
| and minute Dutch painting take powerful hold of us as we read, 
and they contain passages which of their kind are unsurpassed in 
| fiction. Mr. Stephen allows that in Roxana, Moll Flanders, aud 
| Colonel Jack there are some forcible situations, but he considers 
|that these novels possess ‘‘no higher interest than that which 
| belongs to the ordinary police-report given with infinite fullness 
|and vivacity of detail.” We might object that this “ vivacity ” 
| would of itself go far towards destroying any resemblance to the 
police-report, but the secret of Defoe’s power is not to be explaincd 
| by Mr. Stephen’s criticism. ‘The novelist, hard, and dry, and 
'cold as at times he seems, without passion, without ideality, 
| without that love of the beautiful which bas inspired many 


Ewald into intelligible English, know best how great a service |. emaller writer, possessed a strong imagination, and en- 


Mr. Carpenter has done the English reader in carrying through 
this long and laborious task. Yet in the interests of literature, 
we must add our regret that the meaning of some passages is far 
from clear. When German writers have constructed their sen- 


|chains his readers’ attention by the aid of it. 
|and not to any mere accumulation of details, however 


| vivaciously given, is due the enthralling interest of his 


To this, 


Journal of the Plague, and still more of his incomparable fiction 


tences in a confused and clumsy, as well as complicated fashion, Robinson Crusoe. Defoe was not a poet, but that story excites the 


it is not by a literal, but by a very free rendering that we may | 


best hope to express what they mean. 





MR, LESLIE STEPHEN'S LITERARY ESSAYS.* 
Reavers of the Cornhill, of Fraser, and the Fortnightly will be 
already familiar with the contents of this volume. In these days, 





* Hours ina Library. By Leslie Stephen, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1874, 


mind in the way in which a great poem excites it. ‘The author's 


| tricks and strange artifices for giving verisimilitude to his details are 
| but a part, and comparatively a mean part of his art; his realism 
| has been rivalled, perhaps, by some modern novelists, but the com- 
bination of realism with imagination as displayed in Robinson 
| Crusoe is rare indeed. Mr. Stephen is quite ready to allow that 


Defoe possessed a powerful imagination, but it appears to us he 
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does not do justice to it as the secret of his strength. Neverthe. | 
less, there is some truth in the following statement :— 

‘*Defoe was above the ordinary standard, in so far as he did not, 
like most of us, see things merely as a blurred and inexplicable chaos, 
but he was below the great imaginative writers in the comparative 
coldness and dry precision of his mental vision. To him the world 
was a vast picture, from which all confusion was banished ; everything 
was definite, clear, and precise, as in a photograph; asin a photograph, 
too, everything could be accurately measured, and the result stated in 
figures. ..... The result is a product which is to Fielding or Scott 
what a portrait by a first-rate photographer is to one by Vandyke or 
Reynolds, though, perhaps, the peculiar qualifications which go to make 
a Defoe are almost as rare as those which form the more elevated artist.” 
Further on in the volume, Mr. Stephen writes with carefully 
measured praise of Scott himself, and from many of his remarks 
on that great novelist we must express our dissent. He thinks 
that the “‘ Wizard” has already lost very much of his power; 
hints, or observes he bas heard it hinted, that Scott is dull; asks 
whether the decay of interest in his novels is not due to some- 
thing more than the lapse of time, and other similar questions, 
which, he says, it is a painful task to examine impartially. The 
writer’s remarks appear to be suggested by Mr. Carlyle’s cele- 
bratel essay, which, if we accept Mr. Carlyle’s criticism, is no 
doubt extremely derogatory to the genius of Scott. Mr. Stephen 
is far from receiving it without objection. Ile thinks that what | 
the essayist says of Shakespeare might in his earlier years 
have applied as well to Scott. He does not allow that Scott | 
wrote with preposterous haste, or merely for money; but 
he seems to accept the statement that the Waverley Novels are 
addressed entirely to the every-day mind, and that “for any 
other mind there is next to no nourishment in them.” If Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Stephen, so far as he follows him, are right here, 
then Goethe, and Coleridge, and Hawthorne, and Keble, and 
ltobertson of Brighton, and other notable men, were utterly mis- | 
taken in their opinions. But were they thus mistaken? We 
thiuk not, and that Mr. Carlyle’s error lies partly in expecting to | 
find in these romances what cannot be found in them. What 
if Scott had no “great gospel” to deliver? All poets are 
not prophets, Some surely may be allowed to sing for the | 
joy of singing, and so benefit the world indirectly by increasing 
the stock of harmless pleasure. Much more than this might be 
said in defence of Scott, and we might even venture to hint our 
gratefulness that Scott did not, as a story teller, attempt to write 
what was ‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction.” | 
Scott’s rivals in the art of novel-writing have multiplied since his 
death. We have had greater novelists in one department or in 
another, but we question whether Scott is not as dear as he 
ever was to Englishmen and Scotchmen all the world over; and 
the variety of editions of his works now publishing justifies us in | 
the belief that he is still one of the most popular of authors,—he 
is certainly one of the healthiest and most delightful. 

We must not attempt to follow every line of thought suggested 
by Mr. Stephen’s Ilours in a Library. An able aud elaborate | 
article on Balzac will interest many readers; others will appreciate 
and thoroughly enjoy the estimate of Hawthorne, to whose pecu- 
liar and exquisite genius Mr. Stephen does ample justice. Of 
liichardson, so much bas been said of late years, that little is left 
to say. Mr. Stephen is not quite accurate in his remark that this 
novelist’s works never enjoy the honours of cheap reprints, and 
despite of much in them that is stilted, wearisome, and twaddling, 
we believe that they will always retain a high place in the litera- 
ture of fiction. Whether Pamela is or is not moral, no doubt 
the author intended it to be so,—in any case, we can- 
not agree with Mr. Stephen that it is not amusing, and 
Clurissa Harlowe is assuredly the most pathetic tale ever written. 
fiichardson, says Mr. Stephen, has invented two characters, 
Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison, which have still a strong 
Vitality ; he might have added Lovelace, whose name is familiar 
everywhere as the type of an attractive libertine. Mr. Stephen, | 
however, regards him as a ** fancy character, who has every merit 
but that of existence.” ‘Two noticeable articles in the volume are 
devoted to Pope. The critic is severe in his remarks on Mr. 
[clwin’s edition of the poet, and wonders, as others have done, 
that a writer who finds so much to denounce and ¢0 little to! 
adwire in Pope should have spent so much exhausting toil ) 
in editing his works, On one point we entirely agree with 
Mr. Stephen. Pope was neither a philosopher nor a theo- | 
logian, and we do not read his poetry either for its philosophy or | 
theology. We may regret that there is much in the poetry which | 
we cannot admire or even approve, but an elaborate argument to | 
expose the unsoundness of his views is labour thrown away. With 
this quotation we must close our notice of Mr. Stephen’s pleasant | 


volume :— 


| of Rus, 
| order in it there is none. Do ye come over and govern us.’ 


“Nothing is more vexatious than to find oneself launched in a vast 
philosophical and theological controversy when we expected a judicious 
criticism; to have a learned and laborious editor treating Pope as if he 
were Strauss, Renan, or Comte; to be told that his arguments aro 
childish, and at the same time to be treated to elaborate refu‘ations of 
them as though they were likely to be dangerous to our faith; to fing 
that the editor has forgotten the critic in the sound divine, and mixes 
sermons with his notes; and to be wearied out with/thd one question 
about Pope, which is utterly uninteresting to every Geasonable humay 
being at the present day, namely, how far he was or )was not sound jn 
his theological views.” 


MR. RALSTON ON RUSSIAN HISTORY.* 
We do not know that Mr. Ralston was quite wise in publishing 
these lectures. They are intended, he says, only as a snack to 
whet the appetite for Russian history ; but a snack, with the time 
of dinner still uncertain, is no pleasure to the true epicure, It 
satisfies no appetite, and if it raises one, raises it usually too 
soon. Mr. Ralston, doubtless, knows his subject, and the curious 
style he has adopted, that of a man slightly doubtful if he is 
instructing a class in history or telling children .a fairy-story, was 
probably effective for his first purpose, but is a little tiresome for 


‘any other. The early history of Russia, in fact, exceedingly 


doubtful as it is, and little known to Englishmen, hardly bears 
rapid analysis. It needs, first of all, to be narrated, and nar- 
rated at Jength, with much proof of the reasons which have pro- 
duced any certuin conviction. Mr. Ralston is compelled in these 
lectures, for mere want of space, to huddle up his statements 


‘until they become almost dry, and certainly much less tempting 


than the clear narrative prepared by some nameless author for 
Dr. Larduer’s Encyclopedia. If Mr. Ralston does not intend 
to give us a full history of his own, we wish he would republish 
the really readable account of bis first volume, with ample uotes, 
confirmatory or corrective. His method in these brochures has 
necessarily in it something too short and, as it were, peremptory. 


| For example, he explains the origin of the name ‘‘ Russia” and the 


dynasty of Rurik. In 862, when the Siavons of Ilmen were 
discontented with their anarchy, 

“ Gostomysl, Prince or President of Novgorod, feels that his days are 
drawing to a close. He sees that the commonwealth is threatened with 
great perils, on account of its constant dissensions and revolutions, and 
so he calls the people together, and beseeches them to invite from abroad 
some wise and strong man to govern them. And they listen to his 
voice, and send envoys across the sea to the Varangian tribe or family 
The envoys arrive and say, ‘Our land is large and rich, but 

And the 
chieftains of the tribe, Rurik and his brothers Sinéus and Truvor, 
accept the offer, summon their kinsmen and the rest of the tribe of 
Rus, and in the year 862 arrive in the land, which is thenceforward 
ealled Russkaya, Russish, or Russian. At first the three brothers 
occupy separate strongholds, but after two years Sinéus and Truvor 
die, and Rurik settles and rules supreme at Novgorod.” 

That is told in the legendary style, but the author of the above- 
mentioned history of Russia gives a much more prosaic and 
natural account of the affair. Ile says that Rurik, a leader of 
the piratical Northmen, had been hired by the Republic of Nov- 
gorod, had learned the condition and the weakness of the city, 
which was distracted by internal divisions, and having settled at 
Ladoga and gathered large bands of his comrades, in 862 marched 
upon the city, claiming it for hisown. ‘The citizens, who seem to 
have looked upon Rurik as the people of Normandy looked 
on Rollo, distracted by divisions, and possibly demoralized 


| by prosperity, refused to endure a siege, aud handed over 


the government to their former mercenary, who thenceforward 
described himself as the ‘* Giaud Prince.’ We, of course, do not 
venture to place the authority of a nameless writer against that 
of Mr. Ralston on his own subject ; but Mr. Ralston’s account looks 


| the less vraisemblable of the two, and he assumes as a certainty the 


debateable point that the name of Rurik’s tribe was ‘“ Rus.” The 


/ nameless writer declares with equal positiveness that the name 


is older than the invasion of Rurik, and its origin lost in 
the obscurity which envelops all Russian history previous to 
the foundation of the grand principality. If Mr. Halston 
is right, this change, great as it was, was not unprecedented, the 
generic name of the conquerors having adhered to the land 
occupied by Rollo and his Northmen. ‘The strange hold which 
the dynasty subsequently acquired over the faith and affections of 
all Russians may bave been due to a tradition of Rurik’s govera- 
ment, just as the hold of the descendants of Alfred was, but is 
more probably due to the fact that one member of the dynasty 
rescued the people from the Tartars and another made it Christian, 
and for that act was exalted by all Russian priests and monks to 
the skies. The hold, however, is certain, and once saved Russia 
from immineut dissolution,—a most remote descendant of Rurik, 

* Early Russian History. By W. R. 8. Ralston, M.A. London: Sampson Low 
aud Co, 
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the first Romanoff, being accepted by the people on that account | after day by the terrible madman upon the throne, and not have made 


alone. 


creeds before he compelled his people to adopt Christianity :— 


« We see him at first lending ear to Mohammedan proselytisers, find- 


Mr. Ralston seems to believe, or rather repeats as half- 
legend, half-history, the story of Vladimir listening to men of all 


| some attempt to stay his destroying hand.” 

|'There is no doubt whatever that Ivan was a wild brute, who 
| loved slaughter as Nadir Shab did, because it terrorised his subjects 
| as well as his enemies; but there can be none either that he had a 


ing their glowing descriptions of Paradise much to his taste. But when | most shrewd knack of satisfying his fury exactly where it was 
they tell him that he must give up eating pork and drinking wine, he | mogt politic—witness his treatment of Novgorod—and that be 


eries aloud, ‘We Russians delight in drinking. 


live without that.’ And he listens no more to the Koran. Next he 


listens with favour. to what Jewish pleaders urge in behalf of their 


ereed—until it occurs to him to ask where lies their native land. But 


Impossible for us to had in his worst fits the power of instantly restraining himself. 


He may have gone mad in the medical sense after the death of 
his wife, but he seems to us much more like one of those men 


— ap tye 2 tt ac smd ee ag tage _ =o | in whom will, by constant indulgence, has become almost a disease 
Vv, anc f re abroad 32 ¢ F; 8, e B00 | one - ‘ > a. - 
— : I'he strongest point in Mr. Ralston’s favour is not that his sub- 


refuses to have anything more to do with so sinful and ill-omened a 


race. Then comes a Christian sage. He troubles Viadimir’s mind by 
strange words concerning this life and that which 1s to come, and con- 
firms the deep impression they have made by revealing to his gaze a 
pictured scroll on which are represented the souls of the just, angel- 
led, rising on the right hand into Paradise, and the souls of the unjust, 
demon-driven, descending on the left into the jaws of hell. Long does 
Vladimir gaze upon the picture. Then he sighs deeply, and utters 
words betraying a strong inclination to place reliance upon his new 
teacher. But before coming to a decision upon so momentous a ques- 
tion he sends envoys into various lands to report upon their respective 
religions. They, on their return, speak unfavourably of all that they 
have seen elsewhere, but in rapturous terms do they describe the mag- 
nificent rites of the Greek Church, the splendid Christian temples of 
Constantinople. Vladimir calls his chieftains together to hear the report 
of the envoys. And when they have heard it, and they are asked if 
they are in favour of adopting the religion of the Greeks, they promptly 
answer ‘ Yes!’ adding, ‘Were it not a good one, would thy grand- 
mother Olga have adopted it—she, the wisest among the children of 
men?’ Thereupon Vladimir asks: ‘In what place shall we receive 
baptism?’ To which their ready reply is, ‘Wheresoever it pleaseth 
thee !’” 

All Russian accounts seem to repeat this story, which is probably 
true in the sense in which it is true that Constantine christianised 
the world. In other words, Christianity having entered Russia, 
and the people having lost their old superstitions, Vladimir gave 


an official recognition to the new creed, which he evidently thought 


would bring him nearer to Constantinople, the great object of | 


Russian reverence, and persecuted the Pagans out of his dominion. 
This Russian worship of Constantinople, though no doubt deepened 
by their respect for it as the place from which their creed was 
derived, is older than their Christianity, and was originally the 
result of the admiring awe which the capital of the Western Empire, 
with its civilisation, its ]uxury, and its traditions, had inspired in 
tribes still more than half-savage. We are glad to perceive that Mr. 
Ralston accepts the idea, which is almost certainly true, that Ivan 
the Great was compelled for the safety of Russia to build up the 
Czardom—to assume that movopoly of power which has driven 
half his successors mad—but he is surely rash in assuming that 
Ivan the Terrible could have had no method in his madness :— 

“ With all that Kostomarof says in condemnation of Ivan IV. we may 
safely coincide. That terrible madman was a disgrace, not only to 
Russia, but to humanity. There was not really, as some writers have 
tried to prove, any method in his madress. He seems to have raged, 
and tortured, and slain, not so much from a desire to serve any private 
ends, as in obedience to an impulse towards destruction due to a frantic 
fear. <A vision of treachery appears to have been ever before his eyes. 
a voice counselling destruction never to have ceased ringing in his ears. 
What is really inexplicable is how it was that he was endured, why his 
subjects did not rise in just wrath, and sweep the monster from off the 
face of the earth which his presence disgraced, The explanation of 
this mystery is hard to find. To a certain extent it must be sought in 
the peculiarities of the Slavonic nature; mild, yielding, easily impressed, 


and believing implicitly in a destiny against which it is useless to | 


struggle. In part, also, it must be looked for in the devotion to their 
native and orthodox Princes of the members of the great Russian 


branch of the Slavonic family, and especially of its Muscovite division. | 


The Grand Prince or Tsar of Moscow was for his subjects something 

very different from a Constitutional King or an Elective President. He 

was supposed to reign by the divinest of rights, to be the visible embodi- 

ment of the power and will of God. Obedience to him, at all times, 

under all cireumstances, was considered so clearly the first duty of 

man, that resistance to his will could scarcely occur to a well-regulated | 
Muscovite mind. 
teaching of the Church. Great as had been the merits of the clergy in 

supporting the courage of the nation when all but crushed under the | 
feet of the Infidels, so do their demerits appear to have been great, in 

that they inculcated a perfectly blind obedience, an utterly abject sub- | 
mission, to the orthodox Chief of the State. Here and there a solitary 
ecclesiastic like the Metropolitan Philip made a noble stand against the 
ferocious Tsar, and perished a true confessor in the cause of morality 
and justice. But as a general rule the clergy do not seem to have been 
able to see with clearer eyes than the great body of the people. Nor 
was it likely, it must be remembered, that the monarchs would take a 
less favourable view of their own claims to worship and devotion than 
was entertained by their subjects. Ivan the Terrible probably believed 
without a shadow of doubt that he had been invested with despotic 
power by direct celestial agency, and that all attempts to thwart his 
purpose or limit his will must be due, at least to infernal suggestion, if 
not to diabolical support. But even when every modifying influence is 
taken into consideration, and full attention has been paid to the peculiar 
features which the case presents, it must remain inconceivable to us, to 
whom freedom has come as naturally as the light of day or the air we 
breathe, how men could have witnessed the atrocities committed day 


This servile form of allegiance was partly due to the | 





| jects did not rise—for they may have liked him, as the Romans 
liked Nero, and the Spaniards Ferdinand VII., because his ven- 
| geance fell on those whom they themselves disliked—but that be was 
not killed, as such princes are in the East, by his own household. 
That looks like true religious terror, like the feeling which for 
| so many centuries preserved the Popes against the bitter personal 
| hatreds they must have heaped up. Mr. Ralston’s little book will 
help young students, but we wish he would, with all his know- 
| ledge, give us something larger and more solid, and prepared after 
careful weighing of the Russian historians he quotes. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
> — 

Specimens of Composition. By Charles Neate. (James Parker.)— 
Mr. Neate gives us in his preface a very brief hint of what we may 
conjecture to be a theory on the teaching of languages. He wishes, 
we take it, that the experiment at least should be tried of confining 
| this teaching to languages of the Latin family. It will be remembered 
| that Mr. Johnson, for many years one of the ablest of the Eton masters, 
in his contribution to “ Essays on a Liberal Education,” propounds his 
views as to the educational value of French, suggesting, rather perhaps 
in a theoretic than in a practical spirit, that this language should be 
made to take the place which the classical tongues now occupy. From 
| one point of view, the proposal commends itself to the teacher. It 
| would simplify his work immensely, and it would invest it with an 
| interest which could not fail to make it both easy and attractive to his 
pupils. How delightful, for instance, the task of instructing an intelli- 
geut class in the process by which the Romance languages developed 
| themselves out of the Latin! Unhappily there are obstacles which it 
would not be too much to describe as insuperable in the way. Greek 
puts in claims which cannot be rejected. The language itself is of in- 
comparable beauty and richness. It possesses a literature containing 
the very masterpieces of human thought, and taking theological pur- 
poses into account, itisindispensable. It will be long, it is to be expected, 
and indeed fervently hoped, before the clergy cease to be educated in 
the national Universities, and where the clergy are educated, Greck, 
though Hebrew may be almost ignored, must be a prominent object of 
And then there is German (which Mr. Neate calls, oddly 
It may not be true that, as Professor 





| study. 
enough, the satellite of Greek). 
| Seeley once forcibly put it, “ most good books are written in German,” 
| but it is decidedly true that the scholar to whom German is unknown 
| finds himself without some of the most valuable of his critical instru- 
| Mr. Neate, however, recognises the difliculty, and will, perhaps, 
Meanwhile, he gives us 


| 
| 
| 


ments. 
at some future time, tell us how to get over it. 
here, by his specimens of composition, a practical proof of what may be 
done in the study of Latin and French. There is Latin verse, both 
| original and translated, in the volume; and Latin prose, which English 
scholars are for the most part strangely chary of exhibiting ; and English 
compositions, and French. Of the Latin we shall say nothing further 
than that it is excellent; the French is of a quality so remarkable, that it 
deserves a more detailed criticism, and it is of the French, we imagine, 
that Mr. Neate desires to make a point. French as an exercise in com- 
position has the extraordinary advantage that it may be submitted to a 
Mr. Neate’s Frene!: 
Not only does it 


test very severe and very difficult to satisfy. 
writing will satisfy, we are sure, the severest critic. 
| show in its author a profound knowledge of the language, but also an 
unusual capacity for appreciating the mental attitude and the char- 
acters of the personages whom the dialogue brings upon the scene. 
' This dialogue is carried on between MM. Louis Blane and Guizot. 
Of the latter statesman two distinctive traits are admirably 
portrayed, There is his vivid admiration for the institutions of 
England, and there is his devotion to the family of Orleans, and 
especially to the person of Louis Philippe. And we have, too, in per- 
fection, his style, in all its coldness and severity. On the other side, wo 
have in the second part, “ On the Social Condition of France,” a speci- 
men of the style and manner of Louis Blane, a style which belongs to 
none other than he, and which has its essential qualities in its clearness, 
its precision, and the splendour of its images, qualities imitated hore 
with such success that the few pages relating to the organisation of 
society would certainly not be disavowed by M. Louis Blane himsolf. 


' We shall quote a very few passages, by way of giving an idea of its 


telling phrases, its bold metaphors, which are pictures in themselves, 
and which constitute its greatest beauty as well as its greatest force :— 
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“ Longtemps il [le peuple Frangais] a mesuré de I’ceil la hauteur de 
vos palais, la bassesse de vos rois. Préchez lui, le vent qui emporte 
vos paroles soulevera en passant ce terrible drapeau, quia renié la gloire, 
et autour duquel se range cette insurrection en permanence qui se rit 
de yotre doctrine en attendant qu'elle triomphe de votre résistance.” 

So again :— 

“Le livre est encore a faire qui convaincra le travail de l’éternelle 
nécessité d’un systeme qui donne pour fille l’abondance, pour compagne 
la faim.” j 
Mr. Neate has studied his subject so well as even to give expression to 
one of the most curious features of modern French thought, that strange 
anomaly found in so many French Socialists, an anomaly consisting in 
depreciating Protestantism, and paying a tribute of hypocritical praise 
to this “grande et belle religion Catholique.” Thus we find in M. 
Louis Blanc’s mouth the words :— 

. “Je ne parle pas de cette anarchio dans la foi, de cette libre concur- 
rence vers le ciel, de ce culte de chacun pour soi, de cette religion 
égoiste et individuelle, enfin, de co Christianisme 4 I’état bourgeois que 
vous nommez le Protestantisme.” 

We cannot help citing from M. Guizot a truo and beautiful image :— 

“Vous aurez peu fait pour égaliser les destinées de l'homme tant que 

vous n’aurez pas empéché la vieillesse et le vice de fouler la tombe de 
la jeunessee et de la beauté.” 
We might easily multiply these quotations. Suffice it to say that these 
essays show a most uncommon and minute knowledge of French com- 
position, and that so far Mr, Neate makes out his case that French may 
be studied with success, It may be doubted whether any one has ever 
written so like Cicero as Mr. Neate has written like M. Louis Blanc. 


The Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax. By Holme Lee, Author 
of ‘Basil Godfrey’s Caprice,” “The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” 
“ Katherine’s Trial,” &c. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—“ Not what we 
could wish, but what we must even put up with,” the motto which we 
find upon the title-page of this book, is as comprehensive and just a 
comment upon it as could be desired. It is not a good novel, but neither 
is it one very hard to putup with. Weare, at least, grateful for its good 
English, its careful style, and the ordinary young-lady likeness of Bessie 
Fairfax. Girls in novels are becoming quite intolerable ; nothing but the 
satisfactory knowledge that in real life they are not a bit like these dread- 
ful creatures saves the official novel-reader from abiding despondency. 
Mr. Mantalini’s “whole universe populated with ballet-dancers ” would 
hardly be a more hideous reality than a world inhabited solely by girls 
such as Miss Braddon and Miss Broughton and their imitators depict. 
But nothing of this kind is to be apprehended from the lady who calls her- 
self Holme Lee; she is always decorous, if sometimes dull, and her 
heroine in the present instance is a young person for whom one feels a 
genuine liking. It must be acknowledged that, but for Bessie, it would 
bo rather hard to get through the book, for no one else is very interest- 
ing ; and the obstinate, aristocratic grandfather, who ignores his grand- 
daughter until, by a series of accidents, she becomes 
acquaintance, who should be forgotten during 
a generation or two of novelists and novel-readers. 
he might, perhaps, be bronght out again, in a well-preserved condition, 
in what “Ouida” calls “the cycles.” Bessie’s grandpapa is a very dis- 
agreeable old person, with whom it is impossible to sympathise, even 
though there is a vague story of an early disappointment in love which 
is supposed to excuse the coldness, suspicion, and haugltiness which 
effectually banish affection and friendship from the'later portion of his 
life. Bessie’s vicissitudes are not very striking, after all, and she 
undergoes no acute sufferings; indeed, some of her privations in 
her Jate-known grandfather’s stately mansion—notably the lack of 
little boys whose “hard cheeks” she loves to kiss—strike us as 
luxuries; and she marries the right man, bringing him a decent fortune, 
as the end of all these mild ups-and-downs. There is a good deal of 
unsuccessful match-making in the story, but very little love-making, 
and the author is really to be congratulated upon the clever way in 
which she gets rid of Mr. Harry Musgrave (whom Bessie will, of course, 


marry,) in the first volume, and keeps him snugly out of sight until he | 


is required, at the end of the third, to illustrate the superlative value of 
true love, the comparative deceitfulness of riches, and the positive 
advantages of a competency. There is a Lady Latimer in the story, 
who mildly intervenes in its not particularly momentous crises; she is 
real and likeable, and her little speeches have wisdom in them. Mr. 
Cecil Burleigh, the “ eligible,” is a great failure. We think this is the 
first time “Holme Lee ” has tried her hand on a character of this kind, 
and we hope she will abandon the experiment for the future, keeping to 
the simpler and more familiar types of her earlier works. The entire book 
is inferior to what we expect from this writer, but the polite, political 
prig, who wavers, like one of Mr. Trollope’s heroes, but is without their 
manliness in other respects, between the woman he ought to marry and 
the woman he prefers, is a mere pasteboard figure, unworthy of the 
book. 

Africa: Geographical Exploration and Christian Enterprise. By 
A. Gruar Forbes, (Sampson Low and Co.)—Persons who have 
not time or taste for the reading of large works of travel, but who 
wish to know what are the points which have been reached in 
the exploration of Africa, will find Mr. Forbes’ compilation useful. 
It has no merits of style, and it is much disfigured by that lament- 


also his | 


Afterwards | 





ably common blemish of missionary records, vituperation of al} 
systems and efforts outside those to which the writer is attached. The 
book abounds in stock phrases of this kind, and in many passages it ig 
difficult to believe that the author’s zeal has not led him into exaggera- 
tion. For instance, he describes the persecution of the converts in 
Madagascar, seven years after the death of Radama IL, by Ranavalona, 
his widow :— 

“The land was scoured by the soldiery. The converts were of al} 

classes, and there was mercy for none. The sufferers were fined if they 
confessed, but many were driven from their habitations, and obliged to 
take refuge in swamps and forests [does this mean if they did not con- 
fess ?], among crocodiles and serpents, and not a few died of starvation 
and exposure. Many were sold into slavery, many were banished to 
distant parts of the island, but their faith remained unshaken. Some 
were speared, some suffocated in subterranean rice-pits, some crucified, 
some burned alive, some scalded to death, and many flung over a pre- 
cipice at the capital and left to the dogs. This dreadful state of things 
continued from 1835 to the death of the Queen in 1861.” 
If the author means simply that Christianity was proscribed between 
1835 and 1861 in Madagascar, he ought to say so, and no more; if he 
means what he does say, that for twenty-six years Christians were put 
to a variety of horrible deaths in Madagascar, and that within our time, 
we can only say that he should have stated the facts in much more 
detail. But Mr. Forbes is not very accurate. He concludes hig 
account of Captain Speke’s achievements thus:—‘‘ In all coming time 
he will be known as the discoverer of the Sources of the Nile.” And 
then he adds, as a qualifying tag: —“ Such, at least, was his own belief, 
although even now other explorers are seeking another fountain-head, 
In any event, he honourably led the way.” This reminds one of the old 
story, ‘* Magnifique—trés-bien—pas mal !” This compilation extends from 
Bruce to Schweinfiirth, but Livingstone’s achievements have very fairly,. 
in consideration of their missionary character, the largest space allotted 
to them. Mr. Forbes has an annoying habit of misquotation, and also of 
applying grand-sounding titles to God, which always, to our mind, 
savour of impertinence. The Great Artist, the Great Architect—ali 
that order of epithets—are simply odious; and we don’t admire the 
sketch of Livingstone, accompanied by “that One Great Solitary 
Intelligence,” any more than we approve of his death being described 
thus :—“ He has gone to that celestial bourn whence ‘no traveller e’er 
returns.’” If Mr. Forbes had read the famous line with its context, he 
could hardly have confounded a limit with that which lies beyond it. 

Ingram Place. By a Cape Colonist. (Longmans and Co.)—There is 
nothing funny in this novel, except the geographical definition on the 
title-page. Why “a Cape Colonist”? especially when nothing can be 
| plainer than that Znagram Place is written by an Irishwoman. That, 
however, is the only plain thing in the book, which we candidly 
acknowledge baffles us, after a conscientious perusal. It is so 
| humiliating to find that ono cannot make head or tail of a story, 
even though ono relinquishes the problems of where and when 
| the people in it lived and the incidents happened, that one sets 








| one’s will desperately against one’s stupidity, and resolves to conquer, 
—that is, to comprehend. But in this case it cannot be done, and the 
Cape Colonist” has kindly supplied us with an explanation and 
an excuse, in a wonderful passage, which describes a conversation 
| between Miss Ingram (whom her father, a peer and a Lord Chief 
| Justice, speaks of as “the future Baroness”), and a Mr. Rohan 
Blennerhassett. Miss Ingram talks, half-leaning “on a violet-bank, 
with affected listlessness, with the rose-gleam [presumably on the 
cheeks of the future baroness, but the author does not say so] deepened 
into a glowing damask, [is damask a colour in the Cape Colony ?] the 
crimson lips parted eagerly, the golden hair pushed back from the 
snowy forehead, the starry eyes gleaming and glancing and flashing 
and dancing.” And oh, how the future baroness talks, unconscious of 
a man with evil brow and restless eyes, who does the incomprehensible 
wickedness of the inscrutable story; and how she must have astonished 
her hearers, to say nothing of frightening them with eyes, (are these 
|the “Irish eyes” which have prevailed in novels of late?) which 
gleamed and glanced and flashed and danced all at the same time :— 
| Perhaps only an Irish girl could have entered into the contest so 
| keenly as Miss Ingram did ; perhaps only a Celt could have appreciated 
to the full the privilege of being assailed by the polished shafts of a 
| mighty intellect, the power of skirmishing with her light artillery 
| against the heavy, splendidly appointed forces of an illustrious enemy ; 
| the exquisite delight of throwing a magnificent advancing column into 
| confusion by a brilliant fusillade; of retreating rapidly to a secure 
position, escaping annihilation by the skin of the teeth. Oh! such a 
| contest is glorious to an Irish girl, endowed with all the drollery, the 
| dashing, reckless daring of her race, with moderate talents and ordinary 
| edueation, such as may enable her to throw sufficient shape and disci- 
pline into her light infantry. To Miss Ingram it was exhilarating to a 
| degree an ordinary Saxon can have no conception of, and to Blenner- 
| hassett it was scarcely less so.” 
| Before the advance of such light infantry, the ordinary Saxon reviewer 
simply runs away, and is not ashamed of himself for doing so. 

The Academica of Cicero. The Text Revised and Explained. By 
| James S. Reid. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Reid’s volume deserves our thanks, 
for many reasons. In the first place, he does something to vindicate a 
character often most unjustly depreciated. Mommsen, always impatient 
of weakness, and admiring even the sensuality of a Cesar, does great 
injustice to the character of Cicero, and it has been naturally the 
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shion to follow his lead. It does not lie within Mr. Reid’s province to 


fa 
discuss Cicero’s political life, but he does ample justice to his genuine 


love of literature and philosophy, as well as to the breadth and 
reality of his acquaintance with these subjects. We hold that the 
strong, disinterested passion with which he regarded knowledge is incom- | Alford (D. P.), The Retreat, and other Poems, 12mo.... 


patible with the utter meanness and baseness which 
to him. And then, in the second place, Mr. Reid does more than this. 
He establishes Cicero’s claim to bo a real proficient in philosophy. 
There are some writers who have spoken of him as a mere smatterer, 
given to misunderstand or misrepresent the teachers whom he criticises. 
On the contrary, it is our editor’s belief that “his knowledge of Greek 
philosophy was nearly as accurate as it was extensive.” ‘Cicero’s 
statements,” he goes on to say, “are generally tested by comparing 
them with the assertions made by ancient authorities about the earlier 
representatives of the school. Should any discrepancy appear, it is at 
once concluded that Cicero is in gross error, whereas in all probability 
he is uttering opinions which would have been recognised as genuine by 
those who were at the head of the school in his time.” This “ drift- 
ing” of opinion in the great schools of philosophy was probably more 
pronounced in the ancient than it is in the modern world, though indeed 
there is no inconsiderable discrepancy between the Utilitarianism of to- 
day and the teaching of Jeremy Bentham, or between Mr. James Mar- 
tineau and Dr. Priestley. Occasions of vindicating Cicoro’s superiority 
to his critics do not fail to occur repeatedly in the course of annotating 
the text, and the editor does not fail to take advantage of them. The 
notes generally are very full and complete. The matter, as we have 
seen, is copiously illustrated and explained, and points of usage, 
etymology, and scholarship in general, are carefully set forth. In every 
respect the edition is a very valuable contribution to classical and 
philosophical literature, and a book we heartily recommend. 


| 


} 
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principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. The Policies are “ indisputable.” 
The guaranteeing Oapital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


FOUNDED 1836. 








E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMI''ED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 








ALVERN COLLEGE. |——..z33., 
“rNHE SHADOW of 
PRESIDENT AND VistToR—The LORD BISHOP of 
WORCESTER. Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1868, completed 


Heap MAster—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 


late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. tance, One Shilling 





| 
ORKS of OWEN JONES. — An 
Exhibition of these Works NOW OPEN at 
the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Entrance | 
North End of Exhibition Road, Kensington. | 


Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 


end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
ALTERATION and ACCELERATION of 


DULLMAN CAR TRAINS 
— between LEEDS and BRADFORD. 
DEATH.” — | _,02.and after WEDNESDAY, JULY Ist, the Train 
: |} of AMERICAN PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM and 
SLEEPING CARS running betweon LONDON (St. 
| Pancras Station) and BRADFORD will be altered and 
accelerated, the Up Train running direct to London, 
via the Erowash Valley, leaving Bradford at 9.20 a.m., 
and arriving at St. Pancras about 2.35 p.m. 
The Down Train will leave St. Pancras at 11.50, 


















There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI- 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 
the Professions. 

There is a LOWER SCHOOL, preparatory to either 
Department, a Gymnasium, &c. 
here are Five Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, occupied by the Head Master and four of 
his resident staff. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. For | 
non-Sharebolders an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders, 

For further information, apply to the Head Master. 

The Annual Examination for Scholarships is in 
December. 


AST LONDON HOSPITAL 
CHILDREN, RATCLIFF CROSS, E. 
AID is earnestly solicited towards the Erection of 
the New Isolation Ward of this most useful and over- 
crowded Hospital. The advantages of an Isolation 
Ward in certain classes of cases are obvious; and in 
the densely populated and very poor neighbourhood 
of Ratcliff Cross, where this Hospital is doing so mach 
good, it is more than elsewhere a necessity. 
Donations may be sent to CHARLES A. PRESCOTT, 
Esq., 62 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 


—5 Pall Mall East. 
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THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SECOND | about 5.40 on the following morning 
EXAIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, July 25. | 
From 9 till 7. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


X7ILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—FOR- 
ANNUAL 
INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 
EN, from Nine till dusk. Admission 1s. ja 

Ih , 53 .o.W. } 

a TS ae Ga Secretary }at Ordinary Fares, in Ordinary Carriages, and Ist- 

URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, | 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET ee TO THE ROYAL 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. M 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 

Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 





HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 





in | etal Town at 11.55 pm. arriving at Bradford 









| A Train will leave NOTTINGHAM for TRENT at 
Admittance, Is. | 11.20 a.m. to join the Up Train, and at 2.39 a m, to join 
the Down Train; returning from TRENT to NOT- 
| TINGHAM with Passengers out of each Train imme- 
| diately on arrival; and a Train will also leave DERBY 
for TRENT at 11.15 a.m. to join the Up Train. 

The Down Train will leave London at 11.50 on Satur- 
ay night, but not on Sunday, 

The Train conveys Ist, 2ad, and 3rd-class Passengers 








EXHIBITION of the | 








| Class Passengers may avail themselves of the Pullman 
Drawing-Room and Sleeping Cars, at a small addi- 
tional charge, particulars of which may be ascertained 
| at any of the Stations. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Derby, June, 1874. 








cCALL’S PAYSANDU OX- 
TONGUES. 
In 3-Ib. and 4-lb, Tins, containing one and two tongues 
respectively. 
“Met with universal approval.”—7Zimes, April 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: 
J. MCCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS!—E. LAZENBY 




























varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman's gallery, the 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction, 


CHANGE of WEATHER. 

CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all 
modern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Lilustrated lists free. 





being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or | and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly | and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
| ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
| lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
| (late 6 Eawards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
| used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Larenby.” 


durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
MPRUVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 


as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, — 
n- 











| Meat 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
| CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac 


| simile across label. 
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TSC y TO INVESTORS. 
C A R S O N F Ss P A I N T. Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 





It is pe cially applicable to per cent. 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. | 


2 tee F ree to all Stations. | Buildings, London, E.C. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. pes 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, { 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 
WORLD. 


CANDLES 
IMPROVED IN COLOU R—IMPBS IVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCI 


Always Secures 


rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Angel Passage, #3 Upper Thames Street, Loudon, 
g PI 


| 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
wit rK’sS MOC - MAIN 


gentlemen to be the most e ye invention in the 
| curative treatment of HE NIA. 


spring, so ott 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASIVS KNITTED 

ROUGH 
TOWELS 


AN BE ORDERED THROUGH 
(PATENT.) 


ST y Re oa eV RERVWORRRE | post, on the circumference of the body two iuches 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, éc., EV ERY WHERE. | Poluw the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 223 Piccadilly, London. 





quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOS-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by | 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 
PRY'S CHOC OL A’ FE and COCOA. | free. “Double ditto, 31s 6d, 425, and 52s 6d} postage 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the | free. Umbilical ditto, 42s aud 52s 6d; postage free, 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position | _ Post-office orders to be made payable tu John White, 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. | Post-ottice, Piccadilly. 
| NEW PATENT. 
’ ’ 
F* RY’S CARACAS COC OA, JLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
; “A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 1 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
Standard, ; WEAKNESS aud SWELLING of the LEGS 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, | gspRAINS, &e. Chey are porous, light in texture, ‘ana 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. inexpensive, and are drawn on like au ordinary stuck- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, i 2283 Piccadilly, 
sundon, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HA RESTOR iS R or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
at a ae are ae — IT removes al] dandriff. 
J OH N B U R GES S and Ss O N S IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
Original and Superior In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C, 
Hundred Years, at JANE 











NINE — MEDALS awarded to 
. FRY and SONS 
T A AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
A (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs ** The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout | the world. 











107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. INNE FOR D’s FLUID MAGNESIA. 
Order ot your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN | ——- 
BURGESS and SON'S. | The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 


INICATE . — proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
7OUN ING’ S ARN IC Al ED CORN and remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
; BU NION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented | ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painful | aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapied 
excrescences. Price 6d and 1s per box. May be! for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
rocured of any chemi Observe the trade mark— Www . P “ON 
proc ared of uy chemist. Observe the trade mark DINNEFORD and CO.. Chemists, 172 New Bond 
4iY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and her Cl i 
pot take’ — A“ | Street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 
ask for Young's the world, at 
e « 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
l PLEXION, with a Delighiful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE ” 
SOAP TABLETS. 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 33 6d; 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth j Hol wad g i he { cod att Chon x 
Jd. f . wisD, ppe \ sh, a ) . olborr vndon; emists, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, cada, 3 — eases = 
Hein BST Lo x Eig CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
F The Medical Professi wana Pree Holborn, London.—ALE X. ROSS'S CURLING 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Svld as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in ae S 
bottles, from 28; and as Powder, in 1 oz, bott atis| ~~ pny | 92412 . 
each; by all Che ash nd sae > Fay? eae ley N REY HAI R, 248 High Holborn, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON ‘/} @ London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
124 Southampton Row, Wc London a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
Ges hae coll = manent, and pe ly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
exe sbnaseh aa sent by post 54 stamps ; and all Chemists, 


r rea rp sNIP —__—_—__—__ 
were oe Sore a H AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
J Painless Cures, Sores, Wounds, and other 
diseases affecting the skin are amendable by this cool- | —By damping the head with this beautifully- 
ing and healing Unguent It has called forth the | Pertumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
loudest praises from persons who had suffered for orig ginal colour, and remains so by an occasioual using. 
years from bad legs, abscesses, sores, wounds, and 10s 6d, sept for stamps —ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
chroaic ulcers, after every hope of cure had long | Helborn, London; and all Chemists. 

ised away. None but those who have experienced rr <i teas. “2 

tne soothing effect of this Ointment can mane idea N O s Kk MAC HIN K.—This is a 
of the comfort it bestows by restraining inflammation, | L contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
aud allaying pain. In neuralgia, rheumatism, and | hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
gout, the same application, properly used, gives | member consists, that an iil-furmed nose is quickly 
wonderful relief, In the Nursery it displays its cura- shaped to perfection, Any one can use it, aud 
tive powers over the ills of infancy, with even greater | without pain. Price 10s 6d, seut carriage free—ALEX. 
prominence and happier efiecis than over the chronic | RUSS, 248 High Holborn, Loudon, Pamphlet sent for 
complaints of maturity, | two stamps. 


S' ANISH FL \ is the acting ingredient 
h in ALEX, ROSS'S C ANTHARLDES OLL, which 








FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s éd; sent free for 54 stamps, 
Had of all Chemists. 








| JVENNINGTON and CO.’S 
| MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 

JT-DOOR WORK. taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
OUT-DOOR | Stock and Share and Mouey Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe [uvestments paying from 10 to 20 


PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange | 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA | 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNIELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of oue of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded iu perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, aud imparts a pleasing sigh 


To be had of all Perfumers aud Chemists, and at | 


LEVER | 
TRUSS is allowed by oper ards of 200 Medical | 


use of the steel | 
n hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the bo:ly, while the re- 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage | 


| Hy. Bonbam-Carter, 


sant, perfectly nutritious, and easily digested Food. 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—! i 
2. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements aed 
nces effected in all parts of the world, Basa 
{GEORGE WILLIAM Loy. VELL 
VJOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


| AW LIFE ASSUR: ANCE SOCIETY, 
al Fleet Street, London, 


11 
nvested Assets on 3lst December, 1873 .., ~ 
Income for the past year yn 


Secretaries 


JHCENIX FIRE OFFI 
Bi CK, Lombard 
a 


ig AT IN’ T be “ OZOKERIT ” | Amount paid on death to December last *” 9,856,739 


| Forms of prop sal, &c., may be obtained at the office 


hme 
| R > AN K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principa} 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
| collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Ofiices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.¢, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
r JHE k LV KE R POOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Oornhill, London, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Life Assurances, Annuities, and Eudowments upon 

favourable c¢ ynditions. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances against Loss or Damage to Property of 
every desc ori ytion 

Renewa! Premiums falling due at Midsummer should 
| | be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
| AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, 
' 
| 


Cornhill, London. Actuary and Res, See, 





\ ONEY, TIME, and LI FE 
L AR& LOST IN THE EVENT OF 


ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
| AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
| The oldest and largest Accidental Assur: ance Company 
Hon. A. KINNALRD, M.P., Cl hsirman 
| Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
| Aunual Inc me, £160,000. 
| et HAVE BEEN PALD AS COMPENSATION, 
3ouus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
| Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca? 
Agents, or 
64 CORNUILL, and 10 REGEN r STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subseribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. SHaw Lergvee, Esq., M.P 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

( John G@. Hubbard, Esq.,M.P 
Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Bea — W. Lubbock 





Charles Win. Curtis. 
Charles F. Devas, . 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq E3 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | John Martin, Esq. 








Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P 
MP. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Browy, 
Share Capital at ramet paid up & somal £1,000,000 
Total Funds about .,,..0....ce.cereereves +e 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income upwards of.. 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Mids ammer mast 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the th July. 


ss AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


Phis celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 











ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH W HISKY s recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their Lon wi Oliices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


PP URE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
Seltzer, Lewonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears mw sir trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of kt. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Souare. 

















SAVORY and MOORE'S 
PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCKEATINE, invaluable remedies in 
Consumption, Loss of Flesh, Indigestion, &e, Medici 
men whv have made these subjects their special study 
testify thut life is prolonged in a remarkable manner, 
appetite, strengtn, and weight increased, digestion 
greatly promoted, nourishment imparted, and the 
gener - condition of the body improved by the use of 
these remedies, Bottles from 2s to 21s, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W 
And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORE'S BESt FOOD for INFANTS. A plea- 
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wd TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
- LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ul, 





SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY, of 


Y, The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henry 


(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “ The March to Magdala,” 





e “All but Lost,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 
~ “Foracareful and complete history of the western expedition we can refer 
our readers with confidence to Mr. G. A. Henty’s narrative...... Mr. Henty writes 
ag extremely well, and he has taken great pains to get at all the facts, and to form a 
1 judgment on all the more important operations of the campaign.’—Guardian, 
ag NEW WORK by ELIZABETH COOPER. 
2 The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of 
as STRAF FORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELizAneTH Cooper, Author 
of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” &c, 2 vols. 
8vo. [Now ready. 
“ We look. indeed, upon the memoir as an invaluable contribution towards the 
y elucidation of the troubles of those unhappy times, which caused a king, an arch- 
bishop, and an ear! to suffer death upon the scaffold."—Be/l’s Weekly Messenger. 
“Is a valuable addition to biographical literature.”"—Cour? Journal. 
. WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 


. Historical Work. By J. R. PLANcu#, Author of “ The Recollections and Reflec- 
: tions of J. R. Planché,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. [Now ready. 


} “ His ‘Conqueror and his Companions’ will be sure to find a place amongst the 


standard works of our countrymen, in every time-honoured public, as well as in 


every well-selected private library."—Bell's Week/y Messenger. 


NOTICE.—A PARSON in TRANSITION, INTERVIEWING a MORMON ; The | 


, GOSPEL of HELL-FIRE, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, 


Thought in the Metropolis. 
of “ Orthodox London,” * Unorthodox London,” &c, 2 vols. Svo. 


Phases of Free 


[Vow ready. 


“Sufficiently candid to give the reader real help in understanding the doctrine 
and the position of the sects described,""—Standard. 


The GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, | 


Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Anstralia, and the United States. By W. 
Stamer, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo. [Now ready. 


“Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their 
Atlantic or in the Southern hemisphere.”"—Standard. 


fortunes across the 


TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Napen Paitcuarp, | 


With | 


Author of “A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “ Beauty-Spots of the Continent.” 
Frontispiece and Vignette by John Proctor. In 1 vol. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epsvunp Yates, 


Author of “Broken to Harness,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock Ahead,” 
Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” “The Yellow Flag,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. | 


A HEART WELL WON; or, the Life and Adven-| 


tures of Arthur Oldfleld. A Tale of the Modern Time. 3 vols. [Now ready. | 


The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora Russet, 


Author of “ The Miner's Oath,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. | 


CICELY. By the Author of “ Not Without Thorns,”’, 


“She was Young, and He was Old," Lover and Husband,” &c. 3 vols. | 


[Now ready. 
CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel. By Henry | 
SELCHER. In 3 vols. 


A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance. 


Author of “ A Blot on His Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. 


A STRANGE LOVE. By Frank Usuer, Author of 


“The Three Oxonians,” &c. In 3 vols. 


The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. By Roser | 


JEFFRIES. In 1 vol. 


FANTOCINI. By Frank Barrer. In 2 vols. | 


(This day. 
ROLLING in RICHES. [Now ready. | 


By the | 
| 
| 





In 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Str eet, Strand. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SAFETY AGAINST FIRE | 

and SMOKE; New Lecture, with Brilliant Experiments, hy Professor | 
Gardner.—ODDS and ENDS; New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. Seymour | 
Smith ; and the BABES inthe WOOD, an old Story newly told (with a Ghost Scene), | 
written by Dr. Croft.—RUSSIA and the TZAR, a New Lecture, by Mr. B. J. Malden. | 
—The OXYHYDROGEN MLCROSCOPE; New Experiments by Mr. King.—And 
all the usual attractions. The most wonderful Shilling’s-worth in the world. Open 
l2and7. Note.—Yearly Tickets, including Reserved Seats, One Guinea. 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY. | 


rene | 
MESSRS. GAB RI E L,! 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


LUDGATE HILL CITY, | 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) | 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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VIIM 


ty the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author | 


‘SUNKEN 


| excellent—W ines « 
| tables). 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JULY. 





CONTENTS. 
Is A Repusiic PossipLe IN France? By J. C. Morison. 
WINCKELMANN. (Conclusion.) By Karl Hillebrand. 





MISSIONARY Rewiarons. By A. C. Lyall. 

ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. By Max Miiller. 

| BoTHwet.L. By Lord Houghton, 

| Mr, LEWEs's PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. By Frederic Harrison. 
On Reticious Conformity. By the Editor. 

| THE POWER OF THE LABOURERS. By J. C. Cox. 

| Justice ABROAD. By F. Marshall 

| ON Mr. SuLty’s Essays. By Alexander Bain. 


'A FEW PAGES from REAL LIFE. By Mrs. 


BERNAL OsnorRNE. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


| PRAIRIE and FOREST: a Description of the 


Game of North America, with Personal Adventures in their Pursuit. By 
Demy 





| PARKER GILLMORE, “ Ubique,” Author of “Gun, Rod, and Saddle,” &e. 
| 8vo, with numerous Ilustrations, price 12s. 
| 


‘THROUGH FANTEE-LAND to COOMASSIE. 


| A Diary of the Ashantee Expedition. 3y Freperick BoYLk, Author of 
“Camp Notes,” &c., Special Correspondent to the Dai/y Telegraph, Post 8vo, 14s, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


C L E J O ff 
BY G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
3 vols. 





Yr 


N. 


[This day. 


N 





ROCKS. By Avprery Panturrn. 
3 vols. 


JOHN MARKENFIELD. By Epwarp Pra- 


cock, F.S.A., Author of “ Ralf Skirlaugh,” “ Mabel Heron,” &c. 


3 vols. 


/LESCAR, the UNIVERSALIST. By Marta M. 


- A | 


GRANT, Author of * Artiste,” “ Bright Morning.” 3 vols. 


CLYTIE: a Novel of Modern Life. By Josrrn 


HATTON, 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 
Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


HEART’S GREAT RULERS. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” “ Pleasure,” &c. 
*,* The Passions are illustrated by the following Tales :— 
Pleasure’s Devotee. Forbidden Love: or, the Lady and the 


The Miser of Bethnal Green. Priest of Rome. 
Tho Gambler's Last Stake Jealousy. Love unto Death. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MAKSTON, and CO., 138 Fleet Street. 





THE 


N UOVA ITALIA: a Poem, in ‘Ten Cantos, 8vo, pp. 242, 
I cloth, 5s, By Joun McCosn, M.D., Edinburgh, F.R.G.S, (Nomentino). 

“ A volume of neat and sprightly verse, never without a fair degree of smartness 
and point.’ —///ustrated News. 

“ He writes with clever fluency, is often graceful, and stil! oftener amusing. It may 
well serve to while away an idle hour by rail, or in wandering among the fam us 
and classic sites of ‘ Nuova Italia.’ "—Standard. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, 


~~ ‘The ALPINE-CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND. 
On August 1, in Four SHEETS, price £2 2s, or separate!y, price 12s each Sheet. 


AP of SWITZERLAND and the ADJACENT 
i COUNTRIES, on the Scale of Four Miles to the Inch, from Schaffhausen 
on the North to the Southern Slopes of the Val d’Aoste and Milan on the South, 
and from the Ortler Group on the East to Geneva on the West. Constructed under 
the immediate superintendence of the ALPINK CLUB, and edited by R. CU. Nicno.s, 
FS A., F.R.GS. 

SHEET 1.—Basel, Luzern, Interlachen, Bern, Fribourg, and Neuchatel. 

Sueert 2.—Constanz, Zurich, Chur, and Landeck. 

SHEET 3.—Geneva, Brieg, Aosta, Jura, and Mont Blane. 

SuEKT 4.—Spliigen, Ortler Sp. Adamello, Sondrio, Como, and Milan. 

*,* The whole will be published on August 1, Sheets 1, 2, and 3 complete, and 
Sheet 4 with outline and lettering only; but when the engraving of the bills on 
Sheet 4 is completed, proofs of that sheet will be exchanged for the lettered copies. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster Row; and E. STaNrorp, Charing 
Cross. Edinburgh: W.and A. K. JOHNSTON, 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 

4 Founded 1841. 

PaTRON—H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Avcicnt aud Modern Literature, in 
various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. K ading-room 

















| open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Lifracowbe, North Devon,—Delig't- 
ful Locati Beautiful Seenery—250 Rooms—A ppointments perfect —Cui ine 
Accessibie from ali parts by Steam and Kail (see tine 
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CHEAP EDITION OF MIDDLEMARCH. 


In One Volume, crown 8yo0, price 7s 6d, with Vignette 
drawn by Birkett Foster, ‘engraved by C. H. Jeens. 


MIDDLEMARCH, by George Eliot. 


Also a Library Edition, in Four Volumes, small 8yo, 
-sancatsnanesenine 21s, cloth. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL and OTHER POEMS, feap., 
6s, c'oth. 
The SPANISH GYPSY, 4th Edition, feap., 7s 6d, cloth. 
ADAM BEDE, 1 volume crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
The MILL on the FLOSS, 1 volume crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
cloth. 
SILAS MARNER, 1 volume crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 
“or - CLERICAL LIFE, 1 yolume crown 8yo, 
3s, clot 
FELIX HOLT, 1 volume crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, from the 
Works of George Eliot, feap., 6s, cloth gilt. 
Wo. BL ACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Thi is day is published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
NATURAL SCIENCE, RELIGIOUS 
CREEDS, AND SCRIPTURE TRUTH: 


What they Teach concerning the Mystery of God. 
By DANIEL REID, 
Author of “The Divine Footsteps in Human History,” 
and other Works. 
Part Second of this Book, price 4s, 
may be had separately. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





KEITH JOHNSTON’S TOURISTS’ MAPS. 


Each with Index, in cloth case for the pocket :— 





Scotland, two sheets ove ae oe £0 7 6 
Italy, two sheets ... ove -~ ont oe 0 8S O 
Switzerland, one sheet... 0 4 6 
The Shores of the Mediterranean, one ‘sheet.. 0 4 6 
The Canadas, two sheets... ai w« 2 2.9 
Austria, two sheets ove ove ose - 0 8 0 
America (U.S.), two sheets ow © BS 
America (South), two sheets a 2 oe 
Australia, one sheet « © ES 
Belgium and the Netherlands, one sheet ... 0 4 6 
China and Japan, one sheet... nm SSE 
England, two sheets ove ive ° wow © SO 
India, two sheets ... oes ove ove wo 9 8 0 
Ireland, one'sheet .. . ove ove a Fae 
Palestine, one sheet - ove ove oo 0 4 6 
Spain and Portugal, one sheet . - wo ee 
Sweden and Norway, one shect.. ae 046 
Empire of Germany, 8. W. port! on, including 

Alsace, and portion of Lorraine, one sheet 0 4 6 
Do. Northern Portion, one sheet ove uw OES 
Egypt, one sheet ,.. ove 04 6 


Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





OTICE—The ROLL-CALL.—Meesrs. 
J. DICKINSON and CO. beg to announce that 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted the 
dedication of the Engraving of this Picture. Pro- 
spectuses and forms of subscription can be had on 
application. Due notice will be given of the exhibition 
of the Original Painting in London and leading 
Provincial Towns. 
31 Ely Place, E.C. 











Now ready, price 6d, by post 7d. 


UR INDIAN DIFFICULTIES; the 
Way Out of Them, and a few Words of Warning 
to Trustees, and Investors in Indian Securities. By 
Robert H. EwLiot, Author of “ Experiences of a 
Planter,” &c. 
WILLIA mu RIpGWAY, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Just ready, handsomely bound i in cloth gilt, feap. 8vo’ 

price 5s. 

I YRIC POEMS and THOUGHTS 
_4 in VERSE. By Captain J. R. WARD, R.N. 
London: E. Moxon, Son, and Co., 1 Amen Corner, 

Paternoster Row, E.C. 

"Mr, HERBERT SPENCER'S 
ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY, or 
Groups of Sociological Facts. Compiled and 
abstracted by Professor D. DUNCAN, of Madras, Dr. 
. RICHARD SCHEPPIG, and JAMES COLLIER. Folio boards, 
No.1. ENGLISH. 18s. 
No. 2, ANCIENT MEXIOANS, CENTRAL AMERI- 
— CHIBCHAS, and ANCIENT PERUVIANS. 


2 * 3. TYPES of LOWEST RACES, NEGRITTO 
RACES, MALAYO-POLYNESIAN RACES, 18s. 

WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 








New Edition, Iitustrated with full- Page Engravings, 
imp. 16mo, cloth gilt, 5 
HE HISTORY of a SHIP from HER 
CRADLE to HER GRAVE, with a Short 
Account of Steamships, and of their Introduction into 
the Mercantile, Marine, and the Royal Navy. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, pictorial cover, price 1s, post 
free; at all Booksellers, and at all Railway Book- 
stalls in Town and Country. 


SHILLING’S-WORTH of SHERRY, 
with three ha’p’orth of Love thrown in. 
“Twining a wreath, I found, one day, 
Love, that among the roses lay ; 
Quick by the wings I caugh: him up, 
And plunged him in the brimming cup.” 
—Julian the Egyptian. 
Agents, Wholesale and Retail, H. SOTHERAN and 
Co., 10 Little Tower Street, E.C.; and E. STANFORD, 7 
Charing Cross, S.W. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 


JULY, 1874. No. DCCV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THe StorRY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER.— 
Part 7. 

FAMILY JEWELS. 

ALICE LORRAINE: A TALE OF THE SOUTH Downs.— 
Part 5. 

Two Citres—Two Books, 

Quip Sit ORANDUM. 

BRACKENBURY'S NARRATIVE OF THE ASHANTI WAR. 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


| he ort MAGAZINE, No. 
177, for JULY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. By Sir Samuel 
White Baker, Pasha, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &. 
CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. Chapters XIV.-XVI. 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH. By Sidney Colvin. 

MICHELET. By Gabriel Monod, Directeur a l'Ecole 

des Hautes Etudes, Paris. 

THE CALIPH’s DRAUGHT. By Edwin Arnold. 
THE CONVENT OF SAN Marco, I. The Painter. 
THE PERSIAN POET HAFiIzZ, By Professor Cowell. 

8. A CuRiOUSs Propvct. 

9. Requiescit. By J. W. Hales. 
10. THE EsTHONIAN HERCULES. By John Oxenford. 
11. TWO ADDRESSES BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 

I. John Bunyan. II. Arnold and Rugby. 





NOon moo wo 





- Now ready (One Shilling), No. 175. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


JULY. With Illustrations by GEORGE pDU 

MAURIER and HELEN PATERSON. 

CONTENTS. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. (With an Illustra- 
tion.) XXX. Hot Cheeks and Tearful Eyes, XXXI. 
Blame: Fury. XXXII. Night: Horses Tramping. 
X XXIII. In the Sun: a Harbinger. 

CHAPMAN'S DRAMATIC WORKS, 

MODERN SORCERY. 

LEIH-TSZE. 

BALLAD. 

THE REAL PROSPER MERIMEE. 

HOUSES OF THE POOR IN TOWNS. 

THE OLD COSMOPOLITAN, 

DE MortTuIis—OMNIA. 

A Rose IN JUNE. 
XIIL, XIV., XV. 


(With an Illustration.) Chaps 





SMITH, ELDER, and C9.'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME.—This day, pictorial boards, 2s. 
_ BEAUTIFUL MISS_ BAR- 
RINGTON. By Hotme Lez. 

London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Price 4d, by post 44d. 
HE ACADEMY: a Weekly Record 
of Literature, Science, and Art. First Number 
of a New Volume, July 4. 
W. G. Ssirn, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; 
and by order of ‘all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Every Saturday, price 4d, free by post 44d. 
The LEADING LITERARY PAPER of the DAY. 


7 ACADEMY: a Weekly Review 
of Literature, Science, and Art. 
CONTENTS OF THE NEW NUMBER, JULY 4, 
. THE LETTER-BOOKS OF SIR AmIAS POULET. 
John Hosack. 
2. AUERBACH’S WALDFRIED. By Miss Simcox. 
3. SCADDING’S TORONTO OF OLD. By Edward Peacock. 
4, MACGAHAN’S CAMPAIGNING ON THE OxUs. By 
Robert Mitchell. 
. DEMIMIND'’s JEAN DE SALISBURY. By G. F. Warner. 
. NEW NOVELS. By George Saintsbury. 
7. MINOR LITERATURE, NOTES AND NEWS, NOTES ON 


By 


_ 


TRAVEL. 

8. THe Late C. TYRWHITT DRAKE. By Professor E. 
H. Palmer. 

CORRESPONDENCE: “ Dr. Morris and Dr. Weymouth,” 


by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. “ Dictionary of the 
Koran,” by Major Penrice. ‘Eve and the Rib,” by 
Stanley Lane Poole. * The Universe and the Coming 
Transit,” by R.A. Proctor. “Mr. Story’s Statues,” 
by G. Marsh. “The Auxiliary Do.” By the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat. 


Sully'’s Sensation and Intuition. By Sedley Taylor.— 


Hadley's Essays, Critical and Philological. By D. B. 
Monro. 

Scientific Notes, Meetings of Societies, 

Recent Works on Albrecht Diirer. By Mrs. M. M. 


Heaton. 
Etruscan Paintings, Art Notes. 
“Led Astray,” at the Gaiety, by Frederick Wedmore. 
The Handel Festival. By Ebenezer Prout. 
Notes on the Stage and on Music 

W. G. SMITH, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; 
and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


HE WORLD: a Journal for Men and 
Women. Price Sixpence. No. I. will be pub- 
lished on WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 
CONTENTS, 





RATIONAL POLITICS. 
THE Boy AT CH!SLEHURST. 
JEZEBEL A LA Mops. 
PORTRAITS IN OIL. No.1. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
THE PRINCESS BRATRICE. 
THE HAMpPTON-CouRTStUwD. By the Ear! of Winchilsea. 
A DECREE Nis. Chapter 1. On the Grand Tier. 
THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 
Dr. KENEALY ON HIMSELF. 
A SUGGESTION FOR H.R.H. 
PROFESSIONAL DINERS-OUT. 
TOWN AND CouNTRY TALES, No. 1. An Eton and Har- 
row Match. 
‘* PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL,” 
A FOTURE STATE. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
THE THEATRE. 
THE PAPreR-KNIFE: Reviews of New Books. 
Office, 86 Fleet Street, E.C. 





ae | 


a 

HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 

FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodicat 

must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and 
Bills by the 8th July. 

JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


ICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Threepence Weekly. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 


| ——:-~ WORLD. 3p. WE EEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Threepence Weekly. 
FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 


ICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY, 
The BEST and CHEAPEST 
Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 
Specimen Copy post free, 3d. 
Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 


By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
ROTOPLASM. —I. _ Dissentient, 


II. Demonstrative. III. Speculative. 3r@ 
Edition, with Critical Remarks upon Strauss's “Old 
Faith and the New,” 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. 


2. gee or Living Matter. 22 


Plates, 6s 6d. [Now ready. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 

Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yvo, 
ATERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
L Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 

the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
erty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
Ss carriel out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves 
XRAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co, have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—lIllustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these iustru- 
ments on their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Galiery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


YR. ARD’ 'S GRAND PIANOFORTE! res.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of theseinstrumeuts 
on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 

OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


NRAND PIANOFORTES— 
CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by alt 
the great makers, from £9 98 to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 108 per quarter. Pianoforte ‘Gallery (largest in 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
e and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTA- 
TION WATCH and CHAIN. 

A ONE-HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN, 
specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, 
being a GULD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and I8- 
Carat Hall-marked GOLD CHAIN, with heraldic seal, 
enclosed in a suitable Case. 

The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and 
inscription, and forms a most useful present of intrinsic 
worth and permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the 
Maker. 

JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London. 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
_ Seed Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 






































}EMARKABLE, _ very Remarkable 

Indeed, are the "effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author 


of “ Ursula’s Love Story,” &c. 3 vols. 


Rough Hewn. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of ** From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
“In many respects an excel'ent novel.”—Athenwum, 


Sylvia’s Choice. By Georgiana 
“ a a tec be read with interest from 


beginning to end,”—Zzaminer. 
For Love and Life. By Mrs. 
“ Equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
It will be read with delight."—John Bull, 


Won at Last. By Lady Chatterton. 


“A really good novel.”—John Bull. 


Spell-Bound. By Alice King, 
Author of * Queen of Herself.” 3vols. [July 10. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great 

Marlborough Street. 





In extra crown Svo, gilt top, price 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of SCOTTISH ANECDOTE: 
Humorous, Social, Legendary, and Historical. By 
ALEXANDER HISLopP. 

“This book of Scottish anecdotes is peculiarly 
tempting, its contents are so various, so interesting, 
and so amusing.”—Spectator. 

“For the purpose of personal or social entertain- 
ment, it is invaluable,”"—Z£dinburgh Courant. 

“In many respects beyond that of size, superior to 
Dean Ramsay's famous collection.”"—Daily Review. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d; fancy boards, 1s. 


GEORDIE PURDIE in LONDON. By 
DANIEL GORRIB. 

“ A pleasantly written description of the adventures 

ofa Fifeshireman in the metropolis...... Will unques- 

tionably afford a good deal of amusement.” —Scoftsman. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, with Photograph of the 
uthor. 


IMPRESSIVE IMPRESSIONS. By 
Rey. THOMAS ADAM, Kirriemuir 

“A most readable and attractive volume.”"—Daily 
Review. 

“Characterised by a tone of earnest piety and 
reverent faith.” —Scotsman. 

“Students will find muc in it for their edification 
and profit."—Zdinburgh Courant. 
The EpinBpurGH PusLisHine CompaNy, Edinburgh. 

London: HOULSTON and Sons. 


BOOKS for SUMMER READING. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 
j TORDSWORTH’'S TOUR in 
SCOTLAND in 1805, in Company with his 
Sister and S. T. Coleridge; being the Journal of Miss 
Wordsworth, now for the first time made public. 
Edited by Principal Suarrp, LL.D, 

“If there were no other record of her than those 
brief extracts from her journal during the Highland 
tour which stand at the head of several of her brother's 
poems, these alone would prove her possessed of a 
large portion of his genius. Larger extracts from 
them occur iu the poet's aphy and in the addition 
of the poems of 1857, and often they seem nearly as 
good as the poems they introduce. Might not that 
wonderful journal even yet be given entire, or nearly 
£0, to the world ?°—North British Kevicw. 









Now ready, 1 vol. crown Sv¥o, price 8s 6d. 
COTTISH RIVERS.—By the late Sir 
Tuomas Dick LAvupeER, Part., Author of “The 
Morayshire Floods.” “The Wolf of Badenoch,” &c. 
With Three Etchings from Sketches by the Author, 
and a Preface by JOHN Brown, M.D., LL.D., Author 
of “Rab and his Friends,” &c. 
EbDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Prince's Street, Edinburgb. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 
PEECHES on MISSIONS. By the 
Right Rev. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late 
Bishop of Winchester. Edited by the Rev. HENRY 
Row ey, Author of “The Story of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa,” &c. 
Fourth Edition, price 1s 6d, cloth elegant. 


HE ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
CHANGED CROSS, By the Hon. Mrs. CHARLES 
Hopanrt, née N. P. W. 
__ ‘The idea is beautifully worked out, and the exquisite 
illustrations are a poem in themselves."—Sunday School 
Magazine. 
“filustrated in a style not unworthy of the poetry.” 
—Standard, 
W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buildings, London. 








Price 2s. 
HE INDUCTION of SLEEP and 
INSENSIBILITY to PAIN, by the SELF- 
ADMINISTRATION of ANAESTHETICS. By Joun 
M. Cromate, M.A., M.D. 

“Dr. Crombie’s chloroform apparatus is a very in- 
genious and useful invention...... It certainly affords 
the only means we knew of by which chloroform can 
safely be administered to themselves by patients.”"— 
Practitioner. 

“Dr. Crombie’s apparatus appears to be a good one, 
ffer increased facilities for the safe application 

! ia for the relief of pain. We have 
u.table cases, and it has acted well.”— 









L,Publishers, New Burlington Str eet 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE MEMBER FOR PARIS.’” 
This day, at all Libraries. 


YOouvUNG BROW N; 
Or, the Law of Inheritance. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE MEMBER FOR PARIS,” &c. 
Three Volumes, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


This day is published. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
By ROBERT FLINT, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy aud Political Economy in the University of St Andrew. 





Octavo, pp. 609, price 15s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 285, will be published on 
SATURDAY, JULY 18th. Advertisements intended for insertion cannot be received 
by the Publishers later than Monday, July 13th. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Price 2s 6d, free by post 28 10d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS, 


TRAVELS in PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche. | Habit IN PLANTS, AND POWER OF ACCLIMATISATION. 
Tae Persona History OF LORD MACAULAY. By the By H. Evershed. 

Rev. F. Arnold. THROUGH THE GRAUBUNDEN TO THE ENGADIN. By 
MELIORA LATENT: a Novel. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Evelyn Carrington. 
BIRDS AND BEASTS IN CAPTIVITY. By Archibald Banks. | THe MISTAKES OF A Day: a Story. 
STUDENT GUILDS IN GERMANY. | Merriton, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


SAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anv SHARE LIST. 
The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 
JULY EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 

Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable and safe guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) ANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT FOR £2,500. 


DIVIDENDS 15 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM MAY BE RELIED UPON. 
FOR SALE, 200 SHARES IN A FIRST-CLASS COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY (Limited), AT £12 10s PER SHARE. 


It will pay 15 to 20 per cent. per annum in dividends on the present outlay. This Investment will bear the 
strictest investigation. The Collieries are in full working order. Yearly profits are very large. Itis a 
thoroughly honest and legitimate Investment, and perfectly safe for any amount of money. No further 
liability. Shares fully paid-up. Dividends payable February and August. 

A number of Shares can be obtained at £12 1's per Share. 
Every information, with full and reliable particulars, will be forwarded upon application. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
Established 1852. BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


By Mervyn 











FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be dine in frout of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EOWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue | of Kurope. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 114, 116, 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Lilustra- | 118, and 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London; 
tions of his unrivalled Stock A eat also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 
Table Cutlery. For GENTLEMEN —H. J. Nicoll’s Travelli 
Baths and Toilet Ware. Tourist, and Oruising Suits, from Three Gcheee 
Turnery Goods. Waterproof Tweed Sovereign Over-Coats, with newly 
Kitchen Utensils. registered pockets, if with silk lapels, One Guinea 





ILLIAM 8 BURTON, 


Electro Plate. 
Britannia Metal Goods. 
Dish Covers. 
Hot-water Dishes. 


Stoves. | Bedding. each. Summer Llama Half-Guinea Dust Coats. Tweed, 
Marble Chimneypieces. _| Iron Bedsteads. Negligé, and Boating Jackets from 15s 6d; in Melton 
Fenders. Brass Bedsteads. cloths from 21s. 


Bed Hangings. (ture. 

Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 

Dining and Drawing-room 
Furniture. 


Kitchen Ranges. 
Lamps and Gaseliers. 
Tea Trays. 

Urns and Kettles, | 
Clocks. | Chimney Glasses. 
Candelabra, | Pier Glaszes. 

aie " . " P from 21s. 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 

Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4 For LADIES.—H. J. Nicoll's Superior Riding Habits 
Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Piace; and 1 Newman | from Three to Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 6d. 
Yard, London, W. Thecost of delivering goods to the | Riding Hats, trimmed, from 2ls. Walking and 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway | Travelling Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty of 
is triling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always onder- | pattern and elegance of conUguration, Promenade 


For BOYS.—H. J. Nicoll’s seasonable novelties in 
Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Regatta cloth 
from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill materials from 15s 6d. 
Knickerbocker Suits in summer Angola cloths from 
2is. Light Tweed Over-Coats from 14s; ditto Melton 








take delivery at a smell fixed rate. ackets exquisitely shaped. 
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NEW WORKS 


| 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON the THIRD. By 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. In Four Volumes. Vol. I. now ready, with 3 Portraits l 
and 9 Fac-similes, S8vo, 18s. 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL, SOCIAL, and RELI- 


GIOUS. By RIcHARD CONGREVE, M.A. 8vo, price 18s. 


HUME’S TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE, | 


and DIALOGUES on NATURAL RELIGION. Edited, with Dissertation and | 
Notes, by T. H. GReeEN, M.A., and the Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A. 2 vols. Svo, 28s. | 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. | 


Sixth Edition, with other Contributions to Science. By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
GROVE, M.A., F.B.S. 8vo, price 15s. 


The VALLEYS of TIROL, their Traditions 


and Customs, and How to Visit them. By R. H. Busk, Author of “ The Folk- | 
Lore of Rome,” &c. With Frontispiece and Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


MAP of SWITZERLAND and the Adjacent | 


Countries, on the Seale of 4 miles to the inch, constructed under the superin- 
tendence of the ALPINE CLUB, and edited by R. C. Nicnons, F.S.A. Four 
Sheets complete, price 423; or separately, 12s per Sheet. (On August 1, m 


| 


A FEW FACTS and TESTIMONIES touching | 


RITUALISM. By OXONIENSIS. 8vo, price 5s. | 


{ 


ISLAM; its History, Character, and Relation to | 
Christianity. By JoHN Mu EHLEISEN ARNOLD. D.D., Hon. Sec. of the Moslem | 


Mission Society. Third Edition. 8vo, price 14s. [Yearly ready, 


The RIGHTS and DUTIES of NE UTR. ALS. 


By W. E. HALL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. S8vo, price 8s 6d. 


The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED | 
to St. PAUL in LONDON; their History from their Foundation to the Pro- 
posals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By W. LONGMAN, F.S.A,. 
With numerous lilustrations. Square crown 8vo, 21s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. Cheap Edition, authorised and complete. Crown 8yo, 
Ss 6d, sewed; 4s 6d, cloth. 


LONELY CARLOTTA: a Novel. 





The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH S ESSAYS. =" | 


Edition, authorised and complete. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, sewed ; 3s 6d, cloth. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITHS MEMOIR idl 


LETTERS, uniform with the above. Crown Svo, 2s 6d, sewed; 3s 6d, eloth 


The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY, from the) 


Dutch of C. MULLER, by Sir J. S. LEFEVRE. (Modern Novelists’ Library.) | 
Crown 8vo, 28, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 


Epochs of History. 


III. The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. | 


By SamvueEt R. GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford. With Map. Feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


I. The ERA of the PROTESTANT REVOLU- 


TION. By F. Seesoum. With Four Coloured Maps and 12 Diagrams on 
Wood. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


II. The CRUSADES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, | 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With Map. Feap. 8vo, | 
price 2s 6d. 


Dr. GARROD’S ESSENTIALS of MATERIA 
MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. Fourth Edition, revised, &c., under the 


Author's supervision by E. BUCHANAN BAxTeEr, M.D., &c. Crown Svyo, 12s 6d. | 
} 


PEREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA and | 


THERAPEUTICS, edited by Professors BENTLEY and REDWOOD; with the | 
New Medicines in the Additions (1874) to the Pharmacopoeia, and Commen- | 
taries thereon. 8vo, Woodcuts, 25s, | 


THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS, edited by Dr. E. | 


L. BIRKETT; with Supplement containing Notices of the New Medicines, &c., 
in the Additions (May, 1874) to the British Pharmacope@ia, 18mo, ts. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING 


and CALICO-PRINTING. By W. Crookgs, F.R.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 
Specimens of Dyed and Printed Fabrics, and 36 Woodcuts, 8wo, 42s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 









| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’s NEW WORKS, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
JULY. Now ready at all Bookseller's, price One Shilling. 


“One can never help enjoying Temple Bar.”—Guardian. 
“A perfect mine of amusement.”—North- Wales Chronicle. 
“ Temple Bar is never without a host of attractive papers.”"—Zand and Water 


SIGNOR CAMPANELLA’'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT IN IT: 


an Autobiography. By GivsEPPE MARTA CAMPANELLA. In demy 8vo, with 

Portrait, 14s. [Now ready, 

“ The author's description of life and manners in that country (Italy) is as vivid 
and picture sque as the best of Dute h pictures, He never misses the chance of 


| opening a portfolio of happy sketches.”—Standard. 





THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 


KINnGSsLey, Author of * Geoffry Hamlyn,” * Ravenshoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade, 


3 vols. crown Syo. 
“A novel of surpassing interest.”"—Scotsman. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’ Ss LEGACY. By the 


Author of * Lady Flavia,” “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” 3 vols. crown Sv 
‘ Certainly one of the best novels that has appeare ia a very long time. Fil 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind."’"—Spectator. 

“It is an agreeable change to come upon a book like this."—Sufurdiy Re view. 

“ Fresh, lively, vigorous, and full of clever dialogue, they will meet with a ready 
welcome,” —Standard. 

“ A thoroughly good and pleasant book.”"—Guardian, 


By A. E. N. 


13 vols. crown 8vro 


BewickE, Author of * Flirts and Flirts,” &c. 
[On Wednesday nexvt. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





|NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORESS OF “RED 


AS A ROSE IS SHE,” &c. 


New and Popular Edition, crown 8vo, with an Illustration on Steel, cloth, 4s. 


en 


By RHODA BROUGHTON 


Now ready at every Bookseller's. 








nd SON, New Burlington Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY 





SELECT LIBRARY. 


‘MUDIE’ S 


First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage-free on application, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for JULY. 
New Edition now ready, postage-free on ei ation. 

The New Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains Memoir 
of the Princess Charlotte—Miss Yonge'’s Life of ‘Bisho /p Patte son—Life of Tuor- 
waldsen—Memoirs of Sara Coleridge—Holland House—Besant’s French Hamour- 
ists—Baker's French Society—Whitehurst’s Court Life under Napole n—The Lion 
and the Elephant, by C. J. Anderson—Tulloch’s Rational Tueology—Stanley's 

fravels in Search of Livingstone—Ribblesdale—A Princess of Thule—N i ney— 
Two Little Wooden Shoes—Kenelm Chillingly—The Parisians—Tue Villars of tue 
House; and more than Two Thousand other Popular Books, in good second-hand 


condition, at the lowest current prices, 
} 


*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
| also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. sewed, price One Shilling. 
HE DUKE of ARGYLL’S SPEECHES on the SECOND 
READING of the CHURCH PATRONAGE(SCOTLAND) BILL in the House of 
Lords, June 2, 1874, and EARL of CAMPERDOWN’S AMENDMENT, June 9, 1874, 
placing the Election of Ministers in the hands of Ratepayers. 
Henry S. KiNG and Co., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S LIST OF POPULAR NEW WORKS. 


New Story by the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.”’ 


BARBARA’S WARNING. By the Popular Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy.” 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


NOTICE.—New Story by Mrs. Eiloart, Author of ‘‘ Meg,’ &c. 


The LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. E:oart, 


Author of *‘ The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Just a Woman,” “Woman's Wrong,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MARY GRAINGER: 


2 vols., 21s. 


The MAGIC of LOVE. 


Author of “ Fair, but not Wise.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


NEGLECTED: a Story of Nursery Education Forty 


Years Ago. By Miss JuLIA LUARD. 


OVER the FURZE. 


Author of “* The Mistress of Langdale Hall,” &. 3 vol 


aStory. By Georce LEIGH, 


By Mrs. Forrest-GRaAnrt, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By Rosa MAcKENzre KETTLE, 
s., Sls 6d. 


“This pleasantly-written story will be read with enjoymeut by many people, especially young people, who 
He is just the sort of person to charm a very young girl. Other cl 


are sure to admire the hero. 
«There is plenty of stirring 


the book have, however, far more distinctness and life than Victor O'Ruark... 
incident in the stogy, w hich is decidedly above the average.”"—/all Mal! Gazette, 

* Asa piece of literary workmanship, ‘Over the Furze’ must be ranked higher than any of Miss Kettle’s 
previous ¢ fforts: and in a time when clever writers of jon are numerous and when a book must possess 
exceptional merit to be remarkable, it is entitled to recognition as a novel of uudoubted originality and con 
siderable excellence...... The book is,on the whole, one which contains much geuuiuely good work, aud will 
materially add to the author's reputation.”—Scofsman, 


BORN TO BE A LADY. 


HENDERSON. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 





>.- § ’ > 11> 
By KATHERINE 
“A really interesting story.”--Atheneum. 
« We turn to this quiet and well-told story with much pleasure.”"—Pall Mall Gazette 

‘ 
By Mrs. 


LORD CASTLETONS WARD. b. RK. 


GREEN. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


“A readable story, fresh and bright.”"—/’ublic Opinion. 


The THORNTONS of THORNBURY. By Mrs. 


HENRY LOWTHER CHERMSIDE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


DISINTERRED. From the Boke of 


Carden Abbey. By T. EsMonDE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WEBS of LOVE. (f. A Lawyer's Device. 


By G. E.H. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


MISPLACED LOVE. <A _ Tale of 


and Remorse. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


Il. 


Sancta Simplicitas.) 


Love, Sin, 


Sorrow, 


MOVING 


WEAKHEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent. 


JOHN FENN’S WIFE. 


8yo, 7s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of “ CHASTE as IC 


s SNOW.” By Mrs. M. C. DESPARD. 


EARS. sy the Ven. Archdeacon 


1 vol. crown Syo, 5s, 


By Maria Lewis. Crown 


PURE}: 


3 vols. 31s 6d. 


“Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.’ —Hamlet, 


WANDERING FIRES. By the Same Author. 3 


vols., 3is 6d. 


WANDERING FIRES. 


3 vols., 31s 6d, 


W. ANDE RING FIRES. 


ular Author of “*Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snow.” 


By Mrs. M. C. Desparp. 


by the 


[July 20. 


A New 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Story, 


This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while you follow WANDERING FIRES 
Lost in the quagmire.—TZennyson. 





SAMUEL TINSLEY, PUBLISHER, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 


a Monk of 





NOTICE—THE HON. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY'S NEW WORK. 


FACT AGAINST FICTION. 
THE HABITS AND TREATMENT OF ANIMALS 
PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 

With some REMARKS ON DARWIN, &c. 


By the Hon, GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 


2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE, June V7th, 187A. 

“It is refreshing to meet with a book like 
Mr. Berkeley's, written not only by a sportsman, bu 
by @ sportsman of the oll school......Taking hiv 
volumes all in all, they are an agreeable and usefu 
contribution to a subject which he has studied with 
all his heart and soul through a long and active life 
time...... But for more detailed information on that 
and many other subjects, we must refer our readers 
will find very little 
confused feeding, as 
he sheep's-head.” 


to the volumes, in which they 
ystem, but ‘a great dea! of fine 


the Scotchman said of 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW, June 27th, 1874. 
ul Mr. Berkeley's book for its 
polities; and we may have done with fault-finding 
when we turn to sporting subjects. In these Mr. 
Berkeley is so mach at home as to give him excuse 
somewhat dogmatically, He has lived 
and has a happy knack of 
can we wonder at 


“Few people will re 


for speaking 
with animals all his life, 
making friends with them. Nor 
it, when we see how keenly he loves them, how 
thoroughly he has come to understand their 
natures, and how closely he studies their individual 
characters and humours their little weaknesses...... 
Mr. Berkeley's hints on breeding and hunting hounds, 
on rearing and preserving game, are well worth read- 
ing; but naturally it is not easy to do them justice in 
a brief notice. In his talk about hounds, what strikes 
us is the close attention he has evidently paid to their 
habits, which makes bis advice the more valuable...... 
But we may have said enough to show that the book 
is profitable, as well as amusing.” 


From the STANDARD, June 8, 1874. 

“The godson of George the Fourth gives us here 
two rattling volumes, brimming with egotism, dog 
matism, and aggressiveness, all to be forgiven, per 
haps, because their author is a veteran, possessing rea} 
mastership of his subject, and one who writes from 
long and diversified experience. All relating to hounds, 
foxes, horses, birds, wild fowl, fishes, game-presery 
ing, and poaching, comes by turn under his hand, and 
he never flinches from pronouncing an opinion...... 
After reading these pages, full of dash and sparkle as 
they are, we might imagine for a moment that the 
hunter and the hound were two among the most im- 
portant elements. It is evident that he has bestowed 
a patient and intelligent study on the maladies to which 
they are liable, though all bis theories with reference 
to hydrophobia and rabies may nct pass unchallenged, 
n ‘dog reason’ he implicitly believes, and illustrates 
his belief by a great nomber of illustrations, and he 
even claims for the animal a * soul,’ 





From the MORNING POST, June 


“A book on field 
sometimes as rey 


22ad, 1874. 

sports and the best means .f 
misive and dry 
reading as a work on geometry. Mr. Berkeley here 
as much as a hand-book of 


enjoying them is 


gives an autobiography 
sports, and intersperses the details of hunting, riding 
to hounds, and other rural pastimes with so much 
light and interesting matter, that he has provided a 

isolidated fund of enjoyment for all who take an 
interest in any branch of rural life. The precepts are 
thus inculeated in so pleasing a manner and with so 
many new anecdotes, that the reader unconsciously 
accepts the opinions thas gracefully insinuated, and 
rises from the permal in doubt whether more 
to admire the sagacity of the veteran author, or 
the many amiable qualities of his heart, which 
beam forth ever and anon in this account of 
his dealings with the inferior animals. Like the 
sunshine in a good picture, bis genial smile and 
mirthful warmth light up each page and lend addi 
tional charms to each sportive scene,.....Mr. Berkeley 
treats of all important sporting matters from @ practi- 
cal point of view, and in the way which a first-rate but 
untanght, or rather untechnical and unprejadiced 
sportsman weuld consider them. A perasal of this 
work, therefore, will form a habit of mind such as the 
lover of field sports requires. It is like a hygienic or 
medical work treating of constitutional and here litery 
tendencies rather than of the more technical d: tails 
which belong to the province of the surgeon. Itiscer- 
tainly impossible to rise from any examination, long or 
short, of the author's lacubrations without becoming a 
better sportsman and a more experienced lover of the 
art than when the book was first opened.” 
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Y OF A LIFE, by Wittram Atrrep Gusss, Author of “ Harold Erle,” “ Arion Grange,” &c., &e, 


S having won the approval of the critics, and obtained much popularity with the readers of poetry, is now subjected to the S2verey 


test of being placed before the readers of prose. It is hoped that the following unbroken quotation of the opening part «° the story will better enable 
such readers to judge if it be likely to please them, than the repetition of the large number of flattering criticisms that have been passed upon it » 
these, however, may be obt« ‘ned from the Publishers (post free) by all who wish to see them. ; 


P INTRODUC?7ION. 
‘Go! Words! Swift flying messengers of Thought, 
With ever-widening range I send you forth ; 
Your mission is to tell the world a truth,— 
To ward off sorrow in the days to come, 
And guard from danger sunny English homes. 
If ye but cheer one solitary hour, 
Check back one wrong, or help one rightful thought, 
Sow but one seed of truth in any heart, 
Awake one lost or latent harmony, 
Breathe but one word of comfort to the sad, 
Ye are not writ, nor have [ lived, in vain. 

THE STORY. 
Bright, genial, prudent, gaily, kindly wise, 
She moved amongst her children like a queen; 
Wisdom her crown, and for her sceptre, love. 
So light and delicate her firm authority, 
Her ‘little people’ did not feel the sway, 
But yielded to it, as the ocean waves 
Yield to the gentle influence of the moon. 
Instant, instinctive, perfect, glad obedience 
To that despotic sway, which reigned supreme 
Over their minds, by reigning in their hearts, 
Saved their yougg souls from weary, toiling strife 
With unchecke@ passions and uncurbed caprice. 
Simply uncons@ious of all selfish wants, 
She ministere@to theirs, with watchful care; 
And the full, developed impulses, 






The cheery rinjing laugh, and sunny eyes, 
Told of that bi thing, a happy home; 
Told of the mother’s holy office, well fulfilled. 


Was ever little empire so well ruled; 
Were ever little subjects ai] so gay! 
Whether for study, play, meal, exercise, 

nally ready, joyous, thankful, docile ; 
‘The spell of kindly, ever-thoughtful love 
Made sunshine in their hearts, and in its warmth, 
Their opening minds put forth the fairy buds 
Of,childhood’s promise of bright flowers and fruit. 
First, as the “* Home-Queen’s" chief prime minister, 
Stood, self-reliant.sunny Margaret ; 
Clear, crisp, and bright as a September morn, 
With fearless, truthful eye and ready hand: 
Quick to perceive, and imitating well 
The mother's gentle firmness, quiet skill, 
She learnt betimes to soothe and sway the wills 
Of younger children whilst herself a child. 
Lithe as a panther, agile as a fawn, 
In heathful exercise, however rough, 
She yet held girlish grace; to run, to leap, 
‘To draw the winged arrow to the head, 
Even to fence (this for her brother's sake, 
Who else had wanted an antagonist), 
To ride full speed over the springing turf, 
Until her fair hair, loosened from its bands, 
Fell in wild clusters, streaming in the wind— 
Thus, with the glow of health upon her cheek, 
The flash of young enjoyment in her eye, 
Her merry laugh would ring thro’ forest glades, 
Joining the gladsome chorus of the birds— 
These—were her chiefest, earliest delights. 
But Time brought bigher pow'rs, other joys; 
The dawning comprehension of the world, 
With all its wondrous and harmonious laws, ’ 
By which things live, and move, and have their use; 
The widening range of history and fact, 
The glowing realm of Fairyland beyond, 
For ever broadening as she travelled on,— 
Each new facility of pencilled grace, 
Each growing mastery o'er Music's art,— __ 
Each new acquirement opemed some new joy: — 
Knowledge to her was pleasure, more than pow’'r. 
A touch of temper, like an early frost, 
Would sometimes gather a thin film of ice, 
O’er the still waters of her deep affections ; 
But, in the sunshine of a kindly smile, 
It broke away and melted into tears. 
A lovely child of our fair mother Eve, 
Was gentle Eva, second in The Home, 
With promise of a rounded, graceful form, 
And a sweet face, where Nature's lavish gifts 
Were heightened by the pure indwelling light 
Of holy thoughts, and bright imaginings. 
‘Quietly gay, and happiest amongst flowers, 
Or with her books, she drank in with her life 
All that was softest and most beautiful. 
Fields, trees, and sparkling water, with a bridge, 
Or distant abbey tower, and red-roofed farms 
In middle distance, scattered here and there, 
Shining up gaily thro’ surrounding woods,— 
These, lighted by the level morning sun, 
Were joys to her for ever, and a smile 
Would mantle as she looked upon such scenes, 
As tho’ in these she saw bright Eden still. 
This fine-wrought sense of beauty tuned her soul 
Too high and painfully for common life; 
A boisterous noise jarred harshly on her ear, 
An ugly sight struck pain into her eye; 
And, but for that calm quiet country home 
Remote, secluded from the outer world, 
She would have passed to that still better home, 
Where such-like gentle spirits best can dwell ; 
But in this atmosphere of love and joy, 
Wherein her lot was cast, she, too, was gay, 
And merry quips of clear keen reasoning, 
Put with arch quaintness and with look demure, 
Would ope the fountains of fresh sparkling mirth, 
Whose glittering spray made music as it fell. 
Swayed by the silken cord of loving words, 
But hardened against sharp rebuke or pain, 
Came restless, bold-eyed Harold, Mischief's chief ; 
Kager for freedom, like a wild bird pent, 
He chafed at study, and could little learn 
From books, or by set ways, but yet no fool 
Was like to prove, whilst so his eye and ear 
Stood ever open to receive and store 
Facts, objects, sayings, doings, in the world 
Thro’ which he walked, in quick observancy ; 





Dreamy and grave, with bursts of sudden mirth, 
Loving and soft, with bursts of sudden wrath, 
Gentle and tender in his childish ways 

Tow'rd all things helpless, suffering, or weak, 
Yet like an inborn rebel and wild Puck 

He oft defied a nursery in arms. 

Sweet, docile Mabel, and imperious Maude,— 
That little queenly maiden, whose fair head, 
Thrown back in proud resentment of a slight, 
Showed such a noble face, and flashing eye, 
That rebuke paused, before it fell on her; 

And last the blue-eyed beauty, Lilian, 

The little petted one, whose tiny feet 

Would patter o'er the hall, like plashing rain, 
Whose softly-indistinct and half-formed words 
Seemed to make imperfection beaut -ul ;— 
This—was the little empire, over which 

Love ruled supreme, aided by skill and thought. 


And he, the husband of so dear a wife, 

The happy father of these bright young souls, 
Stood like Authority behind the Throne, 

Ready with aid and counsel for all need. 

Strife had ne'er sundered them, not e’en in thought, 
No darkling doubt, no shadow of mistrust, 

Had ever cast its gloom upon their path. 

Grief they had bad, sore grief, but shared and borne 
With resignation as decreed by Him 

To whom their spirits bowed in perfect trust,— 
This but intensified their after-love, 

And hallowed it with memories and hopes. 


Oh happy home! transient foretaste of heaven! 
Why lurked the deadly serpent in that house ? 
Whence came the canker in this golden fruit ? 
Listen and heed it well, ye maidens fair, 

Who stand in dang'rous dear relationship 

To stripling cousins, growing into men. 

Listen, and heed it, ye who in the pride 

Of early manhood's rash, delicious love 

Scoff at all forecast as an old man's fear, 

’T was intermarriage with ‘too near “in blood ;— 
That little-heeded source of wide-spread woe,— 
(Unknown too often, until all too late,) 

Eats to the core of human happiness, 

Even whilst leaving bloom upon the fruit ;— 
That shadowy spectre in a thousand homes, 
Laughed at by some with laughter born of fear; 
Denied, defied, or hid away in shame 

By those who else could warn th’ unwary back. 
Sometimes the baleful influence works at once,— 
Afflicted children mock the mother’s bope, 

And blast the father’s pride ; sometimes the curse 
Lurks undeveloped till it is conveyed 

A generation down, but ever there, 

It follows like a bloodhound on the trail, 
Sooner or later to tear down its prey. 

Risk not such retribution, shun this shame; 
Wrong done in ignorance is foolishness ; 

Wrong known and yet committed, is a crime 
Mark now the bitter punishment that fell 

Upon the innocent from foregone wrong. 


One day presiding at her children's meal 

(Her loving custom from their earliest years), 
She—who most cheerfully denied herself 

That they might fare the better, joying much 

To mark their naive, outspoken, childish glee 

At simple dainties or delicious fruits— 

She, thus by nature generous to a fault, 

Now, with an angry movement sudden rose, 
Demanding wildly why such costly food 

Should be prepared for children? The good nurse 
Looked up amazed from where she sat to tend 
The last fair roee-bud; as she looked, a thrill 

Of nameless horror curdled thro’ her blood, 

To see that wild, dilated eye and quivering lip, 
The aimless gesture, aud the staggering clutch 
At something that was nothing but the air; 

For it shot thro’ her like a lightning-gleam, 
‘Great God of Heaven, mistress has gone mad!’ 
Yes! in that hour, amidst the loving cares 

And quiet duties of her daily life, 

The hidden spectre raised its stealthy hand, 

And laid its deadly weight upon her head. 

Yes, stricken down for ever from her place, 
Unthroned from that bright realm she ruled so well, 
Her crown of reason shattered in the dust, 

The sceptre of her love and power gone,— 
This—was the dread, the bitter consequence 

Of Heaven's laws ignored, or set at nought. 

Oh! what a life of noblest uses lost! 

What happy purposes scarce half achieved! 
What urgent duties baffled, unfulfilled! 

What wayward passions and unguided souls 
Cast on life’s waters by unskilful hands, 

To spread wide circling sortows thro’ their worlds! 
Margaret and Eva caught the sudden fear, 

And shrunk with an iustinctive dread from her 
Whom they had almost worshipped; in affright 
The others opened wide their blue-eyed wonder, 
And the unconscious Lilian laughed, then cried ; 
That cry recailed—too late—the wandering blood, 
Which rushing back to her dead heart once more, 
Left her cheek asheu pale, her brain—a blank. 


Ah! how describe the hurrying to and fro, 

The sickening terror and affrighted looks, 

With which they bore her from that well-loved room 
That she was never more henceforth to see, 
Save with a vacant and unconscious eye! 

Deep was the old physician's sympathy, 

As with the prescience of bis art, he saw 

‘No hope ' writ large, on that fair marble brow. 
Deep, wide commiseration spread around ; 

The servants gathered into little bands, 

And spoke in whispers of old ramourings, 
Long since forgotten, but afore-time rife, 

Of the hereditary taiut that hung 

Upon the children of her father’s house :— 
How that her brother, in the mid-career 

Of wealth and power, had been stricken down 





By a like fate, and how their master once 

Had been forewarned, but laughed away tho fear 
Saying like gallant wooer as he was, =e 
‘His bride could never be so mad as he 

Was then, for love of her'—a merry jest, 

To end in bitter earnest. Mark him now 
Stunned, utterly bewildered by a grief 

Too great to be believed in, or conceived 

In all its depth at once; but surging in 

Slowly and heavily, like a black sea-tide, 

Until his soul seemed drowning in dark waves: 
Will he now sink or swim?—Ah! none could tell- 
And pitying eyes looked wistfully, to see < 
That worn and haggard look grow dark and dead 
In ever deepening sadness ; whilst the days 
Brought him no sunshine, and the nights no Test, 
Oh! had he in those hours of wretchedness 
Stood up in sternness, with the Stoic's pride, 

A blow so heavy must have broke his heart ; 

But in humility he bowed his head, 

And that vast avalanche of grief passed down, 
Leaving its streaks of snow amidst his hair, 

And channelled furrows o'er his saddened brow. 


Fair home deserted ! ruined by this blow, 

Soon were thy joyous inmates all dispersed! 
Silent and empty now thy pleasant rooms, 
Once used for study, meal, and exercise ; 
Tangled and grassy grew thy shady wallxs, 
Which once re-echoed the swift-bounding stans 
And merry laughter of that happy time. y 
A restless Form, with vague, uneasy eyes, 

With two attendant women ever near, 

Would wander aimlessly from room to room. 
And sometimes sit with head on band, and wail, 
A bent, grey-headed man, at dusk or dawn, 
Would sometimes pace with dull and feeble gait 
The sheltered terrace where few eyes could sea: 
And this—was all—of their once Paradise ; ; 


The children, truly, ‘twas no place for them; 
Some were sent off to formal, stately schools, 
Where, like young eagles suddenly encaged, 
They pined for freedom, languished in constraint: 
But yielding slowly to their atmosphere, : 
Acquired accomplishments, and lost their health: 
Others consigned to the much-troubled care PF 
Of kindred, full of kindvess in intent, 

But who, soon finding this their proffered aid 
Become an anxious, irksome, puzzling task, 

And lacking, as of course they ever must, 

The mother's comprehension at a glance, 

Of how to find the young soul's harmonies, 
Jangled them out of tune by peevishnass. 


I track not now the fortunes of th rest, 

But my slight chronicle is incomplete 

Without the gentle Eva's history. 

Pass then with me the intervening years; 

Visit with me the village churchyard near, 

And read the mother’s name upon a tomb, 

And givea sigh of sorrow, yet roliof, 

To think the Body gone to seek its Soul; 

And now come back with me to that old house. 

Wherein some sparkle of its formar light 

Hath entered with the two slight gracoful girls, 

Just stooping down to kiss an old man's cheak. 

A kindling glow hath come upon that choa'r, 

Unwonted brightness lightens up that eye, 

As with a blessing trembling on his lips, 

He bids his fair young daughters welcome hom». 

The influence of those few unsoftened years 

Had hardened Marg'ret's temper into steel, 

Her character, still clear and erystalline, 

Was cut into sharp angles, dangerous points; 

But Eva had not chafed against the wheel 

Of griuding circumstance and formal power, 

But yielding meekly to the waves of chance, 

Ebbing and flowing o'er the sands of tima, 

Had but congealed and rounded to a pear!. 

Too like a pear! indeed, in many ways! 

The pear! of fragile beauty in the eyes 

Of her old father, whose strong love and fear 

Intensified each other, and so graw 

Until he searcely dared to look at her, 

Lest that the look should bring the dreadei flush 

Which, like red morning, heralds day of gloom; 

A pearl of loveliness so delicava, 

That a rude hand, with rough, unguarded touch, 

Or the sharp acid in life's mingled cup, 

Might crush—or utterly dissolve away; 

This—was the teuder, frail, young woodbine lif », 

That wound itself around the leafless stem 

Of the scarred parent tree, and seemed to claim 

That never thence should it be torn away; 

And sweetly for a time to that support 

It clung, and grew, and put forth leaf an1 flower, 

Giving its freshness to that withered heart. 

Yes, ‘for a time,’ but always in this world, 

Doth Circumstance still change aud conquer Time. 

One bright September morning they rode forth 

(Margaret and Eva), through the forest glaies 

Rejoicing in the cool and sparkling air, 

The crisp elastic turf, the golden leaves, 

That mingling with the still remaining green 

Made Autumn's colours rich and glorious 

Sudden—the crashing of a falling tree 

Started their horses with a sudden fear, 

And forward dashing, in thoir foolish frigit, 

Scared by each other's hoofs when once astart, 

They plunged thro’ brake and briar to a pla‘u 

Divided from the forest by a brook, 

The which to leap was Margaret's delight, 

But Eva's dread ;—she, theo, Margaret, 

With ease and wild enjoyment of the rush, 

Rode her horse over ;—Eva followed close, 

But shaken and unnerved, when ths rough shock 

Had landed her across, she would have fallen, 

But that young Arnold of the Grange stuod near, 

And caught her in his strong arms ere she fell. 
* * * - * +. * * 
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Artists who are competing, or intending to compete, for the Hundred-guinea Prize for Illustrations of “ Arlon Grange,” are requested to send 
their Names and Addresses to the Publishers, on or before the 1st of August. 


PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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